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“The Flowers that Bloom 
Outyard of Walter T. Kelly, in the Spring Tra | a 


)) Houma, Louisiana 
| And February is Spring in Louisiana 





By M. G. Dadant 


A® my wife and I found as we_ on the Mississippi, but now several beekeepers individually and collec- 
slipped, slid, and skidded the feet below its level, instead of on a_ tively, who are leaving no stone un- 








two miles from home to the station’ bluff as at home. turned that the station may have 
early in February, that we might Our bus journey to Baton Rouge every facility in determining south- 
board the train for St. Louis, and was along the Father of Waters, but ©’ conditions and aiding them. 
_} eventually for the “sunny South.” everywhere separated from it by Their first projects of package bee 


= We were bound for the Southern’ those gigantic, unending levees, here and queen standards and Dixie honey 
Conference meeting at Baton Rouge, and there taking on newer and higher plant possibilities are already on the 








ly the Mardi Gras, a few visits to bee- form, where the new Government way and will be associated and fol- 

p keepers, and a little sightseeing. The projects to avoid another catastrophe lowed by many more as the time 
bels excuse for the trip was business, but such as occurred in May, 1927, were goes on. 

we folks like to make our business being carried out with drag-line, 3ut the meetings are on. We have 

t. a pleasure, so it was an all pleasure shovel and man power. And then already, in a previous issue, given 

trip. Baton Rouge and the Conference. some of the high lights of the meet- 

A peep out of the sleeper next The new Southern Bee Culture’ ing, the recommendations for stand- 

. morning influenced us to ban our’ Field Station is comfortably located ards in packages, nuclei and queens; 

rubbers, our red underwear and our’ in rooms in one of the buildings of request for investigation of the Ar- 

non-slip spikes, and a second more-_ the Louisiana State University, and is gentine ant, etc. Among the talks, 

observing look disclosed we were in’ in charge of Warren Whitcomb, Jr., probably those of Father Cooney on 

= the land of that parasitic plant which formerly of Wisconsin, a pleasant Louisiana beekeeping, of J. J. Wilder 

) at Christmas times is strung at stra- and capable young man, who has im-- on his method of packing honey in 

tegic points to allow the young swain’ mediately acclimatized himself to his square jars and cans, of H. C. Short 

~ to greet members of the feminine surroundings. He is assisted, and on package bees, and of Dr. Gates 

> sex with a resounding smack—and _ ably so, by Everett Oertel, thought- on genetics, were the most outstand- 

no apologies needed. Mistletoe in ful and studious, who from appear- ing. Both the Kellogg and Postum 

‘a green bunches, like squirrels’ nests, ances should make just the type of people had representatives at the 

8 clustered in the tops of the trees. man needed for an investigator. Co- meeting. Joor Anderson and Dalton 

C. A few hours and Spanish moss_ operation is the keynote. These two kept things moving with no apparent 

appeared, festooned from the live men are cooperators, and they have lag. 

oaks. We were in Louisiana, enter- not been outdone by the allied de- Yet, the high points of any meet- 

ing the old Spanish-French-Creole partments of the university, by the ing, I feel, are the associations with 

city, New Orleans. Again we were state entomologist’s office, and by the your fellow boskeope rs. One gets to 
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understand the other fellow’s view- 
point, the other man’s problems, 
where it might not be understood 
by years of reading and correspond- 
ence, 

A few of us, while at Baton Rouge, 
took occasion to slip away for a little 
while to get a first-hand, close view 
of the swamp, which is the real 
source of most of the southern 
honies. The early trees were in 
bloom and the bees were busy. We 
amused ourselves by catching num- 
bers of little chameleons, which 
lurked under the bark of dead trees 
everywhere. Mr. Hambleton even 
got a young snake into his confi- 
dence and carried it home. Just 
what it had to do with the operations 
of the bee culture laboratory we 
never found out. 

The meetings were a_ success— 
from accomplishments, from the com- 
plete harmony everywhere; and on 
the part of outside guests, from the 
wonderful hospitality given them by 
the good folks of Baton Rouge, end- 
ing with the big banquet with Hon. 
Harry D. Wilson, their efficient com- 
missioner of agriculture, in charge. 

But on to New Orleans, by auto 
this time, through the thoughtfulness 
of State Entomologist Anderson and 
his charming wife, who drove us 
down. A three-hour trip, away from 
the river this time, through the 
strawberry section, with a stop at 
Hammond, from which many cars of 
berries are shipped and where they 
have a sure enough log cabin, auc- 
tion market for berries in cars, pa- 
tronized alike by the northern com- 
mission buyer and the representa- 
tives of the southern growers’ asso- 
ciations. Finally we reached New 
Orleans by way of the six-mile long 
concrete bridge across Lake Pont- 
chartrain, and found Mardi Gras in 
progress. 

Mardi Gras is a festive time. Be- 
ginning with lesser social events 
after the beginning of the year, the 
intensity of the gayness increases, 
ending at Lent with parades, festi- 
vals, balls, huge pageants with enor- 
mous floats, from which are thrown 
favors to the maskers and guests. I 
think one of the high lights for my 
wife was that I succeeded in catch- 
ing one of these favors—a necklace 
of beads. Surely they are more 
treasured than if they had come from 
Tiffany’s—or from the royal jewels 
of the czars. 

Yet, to me, the greatest attraction 
of New Orleans is its historic set- 
ting; and New Orleans thinks so too, 
since they have taken pains to pre- 
serve the old Spanish and French 
part of the city intact. Even the 
streets in that part of town retain 
the old names, changing designations 
as the crossing is made from old to 
new as you cross Market street. 
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Uncle Sam’s Bee Men at 
Baton Rouge 























Dr. Warren Whitcomb, Jr. (above) and 
E. Oertel, assistant, in charge of the South- 
ern States Bee Culture Field Station, Baton 
Rouge 


Visit the Cabildo, old seat of gov- 
ernment of the Spaniards. It was 
here the reins of government were 
turned over from Spain to France. 
Here also the Louisiana Purchase 
was consummated and that vast ter- 
ritory became a part of our own 
United States. 

See St. Louis Cathedral, second 
oldest in this country; Jackson Park; 
the French Quarter; the old ceme- 
teries, all built above ground to 
avoid water; the various parks; and 
the duelling oaks in one of them, 
under which Spanish grandees and 
French royalists were wont to settle 
their differences, as they called it, 
“honorably.” 

And your sightseeing will not be 
complete without a visit to the old 
site of the battle of New Orleans, 
where our own General Jackson was 
victorious over the celebrated Pank- 
enham of the British in a battle 
fought after peace had been de- 
clared. What a difference! It took 
days for couriers to carry the news 
then. Now by our radios we hear 








the inaugural at Washington, its cele- 
bration at Palo Alto, California, with 
not a second’s loss of time. 


But listen, don’t tell. They still 
have bars in New Orleans. Oh, no 
Not real liquor bars; I wasn’t looking 
for them. But bars that look a goo: 
deal like the old pre-Volstead times 
This time they are oyster bars. W: 
are in the oyster country here. Fou 
of us went in, stuck our feet up o1 
the bar and proceeded to eat our fil 
of the fresh shucked oysters. My) 
wife doesn’t like them. But she trie: 
to get into the spirit of the thin; 
and took one. I turned round 
moment later to find her with he: 
mouth full and mumbling, ‘‘What’l! 
I do with it?” 


But back to the bees, to Westwego, 
just across the river, where the Ste 
vensons (and both Mr. and Mrs. ars 
expert) rear queens, ship packages 
and produce honey, Again I was 
struck here, as I had been two years 
ago in Avoyelles parish, with the ex 
treme gentleness of the bees, and 
their uniform yellow color. We 
opened hives without smoke, exam 
ined frames and returned them. 
Brood in all stages, and the queens 
laying freely. 


At one of the Stevenson outyards 
I was privileged to see the Argentine 
ants in their native home. In most 
of Louisiana the colonies have to be 
put on benches, and extreme precau- 
tion is taken to have insulating pans 
of oil or grease to protect from ants. 
Mr. Stevenson told me that a single 
stick or weed falling against the hive 
would be sufficient passageway to the 
ants, and that it took only twenty- 
four hours to clean out the colony. 
The bees many times abscond in the 
night in an effort to escape these 
ruthless enemies. Mr. Stevenson has 
been able to keep these pests in con- 
trol somewhat by feeding poison 
powder called “Scoot.” Since these 
pests are common through most of 
the South, certainly work is needed 
to find the best exterminators or the 
best control. 


Nearly everyone has seafoods as 
a steady diet in this section. I had 
an opportunity to “shuck’? my own 
raw oysters at the Stevensons. The 
oysters in the shell are packed in 
bushel gunny sacks and are sold for 
$1.25 per sack of a hundred or more. 
The oyster gormand would be happy 
here. 

Our next trip took us farther 
south, nearer the Gulf, at Houma, 
where Walter T. Kelly runs _ his 
queen-rearing yard, his outyards and 
his bee supply factory. The effect 
of the Gulf winds are here very a} 
parent in the changeableness of tl 
weather as well as in the modific: 
tion of the temperature. Mapl 
were out of bloom, willows wi 
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tarting, 
iolias were at their height. 

The land is higher here, with little 
langer of floods, though at Gibson, 


roses and Japanese mag- 


ten miles away, where we visited 
Mr. Thibodeaux, floods had ruined 
many of his colonies in 1927. Their 
ynly danger here, they say, is an 
occasional summer windstorm, which 
comes with a whirl and a rush, the 
wind blows at a terrific velocity, and 
the storm subsides as quickly as it 
came, after a stay of two or three 
hours. But the wind often does con- 
siderable damage to bees. 

Again here we observed the bright 
color of the bees, as we did the same 
afternoon when visiting the home 
apiary of Father Coulombe at Monte- 
gut, twenty miles farther south, and 
the nearest to the Gulf itself that 
we got. 

Reluctantly, we parted with our 
good hosts the Kellys, because it 
meant that our southern stay was 
over, and a more hospitable and 
pleasant two weeks it would be hard 
to picture. 

But the Southern Conference offi- 
cials are wily. They want to give 
you a taste first. Then they proceed 
to set next year’s meeting again, just 
before Mardi Gras. A lure to come 
back. 

And why not? We go north in 
summer to vacation in the cool. Why 
not s-uth in the winter for the 
warmth? But, perhaps other mem- 
bers of the staff will claim the jour- 
ney next time. 





Chilling Eggs Produce Bees 
of Mixed Sex 


Dr. G. A. Rosch has succeeded 
in producing gynandromorph bees 
(mixed sex) experimentally, by 
cooling a frame of eggs (not more 
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Mr. and Mrs. Stevenson in 
outapiarie Notice the hive 
avoid the ants 


one of their 
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than three and one-half hours old) 
in a refrigerator for two or three 
hours. He finds that the eggs of 
different queens require different 
temperatures to cause them to pro- 
duce a percentage of gynandro- 
morphs; but that, once the right 
temperature is found, the result can 
be obtained with certainty. 


Another Stevenson apiary under the Louisiana, moss-bede 
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He is continuing the work, and we 
may expect with confidence that, 
before long, he will be able to tell 
us the cause of these queer freaks. 
It already appears that only eggs of 
a certain age can be affected by cold 
in this way. Though not of imme- 
diate practical importance, the mat- 
ter is of some interest, if only be- 
cause it will probably provide one 
more proof of the origin of the 
drone from an unfertilized egg.— 
Verh. Deutsch., Zool. Ges. 

A. D. B. 


Tincture of Apis of Doubtful Value 


In the December issue of the 
American Bee Journal, tincture of 
Apis is recommended for bee sting. 
I fear the person so recommending 
uses the imagination as to good re- 
sults. 

According to the formula of Lloyd 
Brothers, of Cincinnati, one drop of 
Tr. Apis Mellifera represents the 
active principle of one grain of live 
bee. This is made, according to their 
label, by agitating the bees till the 
stingers protrude and venom is ex- 
posed. Then the bees are washed. 

Now, knowing the amount of 
venom to the bee and condition of 
the extracting, calculate for yourself 
how much will be obtained in each 
drop of the mother tincture and if 
this amount will be constant in any 
two samples of the extract. 

Now, again diluting this incon- 
stant, non-standardized tincture to 
the extent of ten drops to a glass 
that is, eight ounces of water—and 
again using a teaspoonful of this 
dilution to a dose and you will get 
how much bee venom is in a dose. 
The spirit is there anyway. 

Dr. W. Ray Jones. 
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International Meeting at Berlin, 1929 


We have been requested to place the following an- 
nouncement in as conspicuous a place as possible, as the 
Apis Club is proving to be a very interesting interna- 
tional beekeepers’ association. Without doubt inter- 
national debates will prove of great benefit to beekeep- 
ing.—Editor. 

In accordance with often expressed wishes, the German 
capital has been chosen for the international meeting of 
the Apis Club, 1929. The meeting will take place from 
August 9 to August 12, 1929. The time of the meeting 
has been thus fixed that the preceding meeting of Ger- 
man-speaking beekeepers in the first days of August at 
Graz may be visited, and, furthermore, after the Berlin 
meeting of the Apis Club, the Slavic Apiculture Congress 
(beginning August 15 at Posen), too. 

The Congress in Switzerland last year has evidenced 
that the Apis Club—to which practical and scientific men 
of nearly all nations belong—possesses great significance 
for the cooperation of all persons interested in the con- 
cerns of apiarian knowledge. During the meeting at 
Berlin a number of valuable lectures will be held, and 
opportunity will be proffered of making the acquaintance 
of many eminent apiarists The position of the Congress 
town lets us hope to be able to get into touch with rep- 
resentatives of the northern countries as well as with 
those of Russia, of late so active in apiarian questions. 

Every friend of apiculture is heartily invited. We 
will endeavor to reduce the costs of the stay in Berlin. 
Further details and the program of the meeting will be 
published at a later date in this journal. 

Professor Dr. L. Armbruster, 
President of the Apis Club, 
Berlin-Dahlem, Lentheallee 86, 

Institute for Apiculture. 


Bees Entering the Wrong Hive 


We have often warned our beekeepers against possible 
losses of bees by their entering the wrong hive. In our 
October number, page 493, we commented upon the too 
great regularity of the apiary shown on the cover page 
of our September number. We have lately noticed an 
experiment mentioned in “La France Apicole’’ for March, 
page 51, by J. B. Weck, in which the writer of this article 
describes the marking of 2,000 bees from one colony, in 
an apiary in the Biological Institute of Berlin-Dahlem, 
by Mr. Otto. 

In many apiaries of the Old World, and in this one in 
particular, the colonies are placed in close rows, in two 
tiers. In this occasion the marked bees were in a colony 
in the center of the group, and of yellow color. Six 
experimenters placed themselves near other hives also 
colored yellow, and while 104 marked bees were seen 
flying into the proper hive, the other hives of the same 
color were seen to receive 23, 30, 20, 23, and 5, respec- 
tively, of those marked bees. This was in the space of 
a quarter hour, so that they could be assured that the 
same bee was not counted twice. 
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There is quite a lengthy article on this subject, bu 
what we mention is sufficient to demonstrate that man) 
bees are confused when colonies are located too closel 
together. It is therefore quite important to have a 
much variation as possible in the color, the location an 
the general appearance of hives containing bees. 

In a good honey season it matters but little wheth: 
bees go into the wrong hive. If they bring honey an 
pollen they are sure to be welcome, but they may als: 
bring disease. Besides, if a young queen makes a simila) 
mistake the fate of the hive is almost surely doomed. 


Replacing Winter Losses 


Reports continue to come to this office of heavy loss« 
during the recent winter months. We feel that th: 
advice in the last month’s Journal, to fill all empty hive 
with live bees from the South, is still good. May is not 
too late in most northern regions to buy packages and 
get good returns. Where the beekeeper has all equi 
ment, including drawn combs, he can ill afford to allow 
it to stand idle for lack of bees. Not only does he los: 
the returns from failure to harvest a honey crop, but 
unused equipment deteriorates very rapidly, hives go t 
pieces, moths destroy combs, or they become mouldy and 
are soon valueless. 

By filling the empty hives with package bees every- 
body profits. The southern shipper finds a market fo: 
his product and the northern buyer harvests a crop which 
he would otherwise lose. Probably there has not beer 
a time within recent years when the southern shippe) 
was so well equipped to fill orders on short notice as now. 
Many shippers have expanded their operations by adding 
more bees and better equipment as well as better met} 
ods of handling. The express companies have learned 
better how to handle bees in transit so that a mucl 
larger percent of the bees arrive at the destination it 
good condition than was formerly the case. 

In order to profit from the present season’s crop, o1 
ders should be placed quickly so as to give the bees all 
possible time to establish themselves and rear brood in 
advance of the honeyflow. P. ©. P. 


Bees In the Orchard 


The American Bee Journal recently published a book 
let of twenty-four pages, fully illustrated, dealing wit} 
the importance of honeybees in the pollination of th: 
blossoms of fruit trees. This publication, which is writ- 
ten by H. D. Hootman, secretary of the Michigan Hort 
cultural Society, and G. H. Cale, of the Bee Journal staff, 
has attracted wide interest and a large number of r 
quests are coming in for copies. 

It is the purpose of the booklet to show the relation- 
ship of the bees to fruits, the varieties of fruits whic! 
are suitable for cross pollination, and the management 
of the bees in the orchard in order to secure best result 

Fortunately the value of the bees to the fruit growe! 
is now very generally recognized. Because of this fa 
there is less complaint of the loss of bees from the spra 
ing of fruit trees than was formerly the case. Now that 
the fruit grower realizes that the presence of the bees 
in the orchard means dollars in his own pocket, he 
much more careful to avoid spraying when the bees a 
likely to be destroyed. The beekeeper profits also fro 
the opportunity to rent bees for cash to the fruit growe! 
who wishes to make use of them during the period whe! 
the orchards are in bloom. 

No longer is it a question of convincing the fr 
grower that the bees are of value to him, but it is 
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question as to how many should be present, how they 
shall be managed, and when spraying can be done with- 
out injury. 

Any beekeeper wishing to secure copies of this booklet 
for distribution among the fruit growers of his com- 
munity can secure as many copies as he desires at the 
cost of printing, which is five cents each. 


Strong Colonies tor the Harvest 


The big battallions win the battles. This was repeated 
over and over, by Dzierzon, Langstroth, the elder Dadant 
and many others. But the man who put the matter in 
the most concise form was our contemporary, Georg 
Demuth, when he wrote: You must rear your bees for 
the crop and not upon the crop. 

Most of our readers know this. Yet, many do not 
realize as vividly as they should the necessity of rearing 
bees ahead of the needs of the season. Charles Dadant 
explained this in an article written in December, 1868, 
and published in the fourth volume of the American Bee 
Journal, on page 147 of the February, 1869, issue. He 
showed there how he had reared bees to full strength, 
for the crop, while his neighbors, relying on the possi- 
bilities of the season, had allowed their bees to live with- 
out much increase until the clover was in bloom. The 
result, as he showed it at the bottom of the page, was 
a good crop for his bees and a poor season for his neigh- 
bors’ bees. 

What we need to remember is that it takes three weeks 
to permit a worker bee to emerge from the cell, a fully 
developed insect, after the egg has been laid in the cell, 
and that it takes fully another two weeks before that 
bee is fit to go to the field. Between thirty-five and forty 
days are needed between the laying of the egg and the 
full field capacity of worker bees. 

Therefore, if our honey season is to last, say from 
June 10 to July 10, we must have the queen laying her 
greatest number of eggs not later than May 5, and con- 
tinuing this until some time in the middle of June. Many 
of our queens are prolific and appear to realize that their 
activity is needed early. Every now and then a bee- 
keeper with a weak colony wonders why the queen lays 
two and even three eggs in a cell. She is prolific, but 
the colony is not strong; probably it has been weakened 
by winter losses. So the bees crowd on a small number 
of combs to keep the brood warm, and the queen must 
limit herself to those combs, while she realizes that she 
should fill the entire brood chamber with eggs. 

Usually, the colony begins to increase in numbers as 
soon as the early blossoms cause fresh nectar to be 
brought in. The bees, coming in with a honey sac full, 
offer food to the queen whenever they pass by her. The 
increase of feed causes her eggs to develop and the de- 
sire comes, naturally, to lay. But if there is no honey 
in the field, they hesitate to uncap sealed honey from 
the winter stores and the amount of laying is less. 

Thus, fruit bloom, dandelion bloom and in fact all 
early bloom induce the increase of population. We thus 
have seasons in which it is not necessary to urge the 
increase by feeding. But if the early bloom fails, either 
by lack of fair weather, unseasonable rains or cold, there 
is no impetus to the laying and the colony remains at a 
low ebb. 

It is for the beekeeper to look after this. If he does 
not watch his bees closely during the early days, if he 
lets them take chances on possible harvest when there 
is nothing, he has no one but himself to blame when the 
big harvest comes and finds his colonies weak in 


num- 
bers. Then, of course, they will proceed with active 
laying. But it is too late, for they are rearing their 


harvesters, upon the crop and not for the crop. The 
colony becomes powerful at the end of the harvest, when 
it is too late. 

Seasons differ, of course. Some years the big crop 
lasts long enough for a colony to become strong and 
still harvest a surplus. But the great difference between 
a large crop and a small one depends entirely upon the 
strength of the colony at the opening of the crop. 

Charles Dadant used to say that the first blossoms of 
the white clover always showed themselves about three 
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weeks before its full bloom. I speak here of white 
clover, because that is the leading crop in our section. 
But 


one should become accustomed to the local crop 
and learn to discover the signs of its coming fullness. 
Whether it is white clover, or alsike, or sweet clover, 


raspberries, buckwheat, etc., one should learn to discover 
the signs of abundance before the crop is on. Then we 
should go to work and encourage our bees by feeding, if 
necessary, to secure an abundance of workers. But let 
us not forget that it requires three weeks from the time 
the egg is laid and a couple of weeks more for the young 
workers to be fit for the field. 


It is not always necessary to feed the colony. Very 


often a hive may be quite fairly supplied with honey, 
sealed honey, when we decide that it should begin to 
breed heavily. At such times it is only necessary to 


uncap a little of this surplus in order to induce the bees 
to feed their queen more heavily and thus secure a 
greater number of eggs in the cells. 

In early spring, warmth is indispensable. That is why 
such practical workers as our old and experienced friend, 
Mr. J. E. Crane, leave their colonies packed with their 
winter covers until the middle of the season. If we 
uncover our colonies to ascertain their condition during 
the early spring days, it is well to cover them again until 
the warm weather has fully 

Some beekeepers make it a practice to help colonies 
that have a very prolific queen, when the hive has be- 
come weakened by winter. It is good. But there is 
great danger in doing this of overdoing it, either by 
taking too much from a strong colony and making it 
weak in its turn or by overdoing the help to the weak 
colony and rendering it unable to take care of its brood. 

We have 
the colony 
hatching 


come, 


found this sort of help beneficial only when 
furnishing the help could spare a comb of 
without being retarded in its breeding. 
Such help must be given with a great deal of care and 


bees 


only when the weather is such that the colony that i 
helped is fully able to care for the additional brood 
comb. It should not be given to a colony whose queen 


is at all doubtful as a breeder; neither should it be given 
too early, when the colony furnishing the help is likely 
to be weakened by the withdrawal of brood. Better one 
strong colony than two weak ones. 

Irregular seasons, like the present one, with alterna- 
tives of warmth and cold, of full bloom and of rain, early 
in the spring, are the ones in which there is the best 
possibility of coming to the help of the bees by urging 
them to breed, when we know that there is a crop com 
ing. If they are ready when the crop comes, they may 
harvest a surplus, while other people’s bees are just try- 
ing to get ready for it. This is what Charles Dadant 
explained in that article of the old American Bee Jour- 
nal published sixty years ago. 


Beekeeping Extension 


The educational work in beekeeping has been aban- 
doned in several states. In some others public officials 
have seriously considered dropping it in order to make 
a slight saving in public expense. We frequently hear 


it said that the colleges are training too many beekeepers 


and that we are producing too much honey as a result 
of their work. The writer is firmly convinced that the 
industry has profited as a result of the extension work 


and that the individual honey producer is in better posi- 


tion because of it. In this day of fierce competition we 
find the greatest prosperity in the industries which are 
most fully organized and where the leadership is most 


aggressive. 


Those who are interested will take up beekeeping re- 
gardless of the colleges, but in states where there has 
been a comprehensive program of extension work we 


find beekeeping conducted on a better basis. There are 
fewer box-hives, less uncared-for apiaries and a better 
market demand for honey. The writer is familiar with 
cases where the entire industry has been put on a much 
better basis as a result of extension work. The publicity 
which attends the activities of the teacher does more to 
interest the public in the use of honey than it does to 
interest new recruits as beekeepers. The beekeeper can- 
not afford to permit the official work to be abandoned. 
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The big dining room, cafeteria style, at the Kellogg factory, where three shifts a day eat contentedly 


Eat Thou Honey Because It Is Good... 


“It Is BEST With My Cereals,” Says Kellogg. 


And This Is One 


OW much is six billion five hun- 
dred million (6,500,000,000)? If 
I were asked to assign myself one 
of the hardest tasks, I could choose 
nothing that would hold a candle to 
sitting down and counting to that 
figure; yet this is the approximate 
number of times a year that the word 
“honey” is used in the advertising 
Upper picture shows the nursery, where 
the children of women workers are cared for 
and taught, up to a certain age, entirely at 
Company expense. 
Lower picture is of the beautiful and well 
equipped hospital which is a part of the 
plant. 














of the 


By G. H. Cale 


of the Kellogg Company of Battle 
Creek, Michigan. 

Advertisers speak of the effect of 
constant repetition. Not all adver- 
tising men are agreed on its accumu- 













Greatest Boosts That Beekeeping Has Ever Had. 


lative value, but I believe none of 
them will say that it is not of great 
importance in impressing the public 
with the things they should buy. 
Merely’ to 


mention the word 


“honey” six and a half billion times 
a year in connection with a fo 
product which finds its way into 
practically every home in the United 
States, and which is rapidly finding 
its way into homes in at least forty- 
five different countries, is enough t 
arouse favor for honey. 
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It should be remembered also that 
the Kellogg Company does not use 
this magic figure for a year only, but 
that it has been used for several 
years in succession, and it will be 
used, at least as long as W. K. Kel- 
logg is committed to the belief that 
honey, as a natural sweet, is the only 
one he cares to use. 

This year it was my good fortune 
to attend the summer meeting of the 
Michigan Beekeepers’ Association in 
Battle Creek, at the home of Kellogg 
cereals. A fairly good picture of 
this great plant is on our front cover. 
Kellogg was the host to the bee- 
keepers on that occasion. Any bee- 
keeper at any time is welcome to 
visit the plant, and I can tell you 
that it is a wonderful glimpse into 
the magnitude of modern industry. I 
can searcely approach a description 
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Three view of the 
factory The paper 
bin holds ai day’ 

pply How great 
is the power of the 
printed word! Kel 
logge’ make their 
own boxes and do 


their own printing 


Center 

Revolving drum 
vwoker prepare the 
hulled grain for 
haping into cereal 
Bottom: 

Gas ovens take the 
haped cereals and 


5 them a crisp 


browr 


of it without being open to criticism 
for over enthusiasm. 

The two pictures shown here will 
give some idea of how the cereals 
are made. Selected white corn is 
purchased in immense quantities for 
the Corn Flakes, but this is only one 
of several products, each apparently 
made in a different building. They 
include Rice Crispies, Kellogg’s All- 
gran, Pep, Shredded Whole-Wheat 
siscuits; Krumbles, and Kaffee Hag 
Coffee. 

The grains are carefully tested in 
their own laboratory, because a high 
efficiency in raw material must be 
maintained to insure a uniform prod- 
uct. One picture shows the huge 
drums in which the grains are cooked. 
After cooking, the drums are opened 
and the grains fall on a belt con- 








veyor underneath to be taken to 
driers, from which they go to the 
flaking rolls. These work under 
heavy pressure and force each grain 
into the form which it assumes in 
the finished product. The cereal is 
now toasted in revolving drums in 
gas ovens and is ready for packing. 

One picture is shown of the rolls 
of paper, about one day’s supply. 
Cartons, shipping containers and some 
printed matter are produced in a 
box and printing plant owned by the 
company. All of the packing is done 
by machinery. The finished cereals 
pass over belts from the ovens past 
sorters, who throw out any of the 
flakes which are off color. This sort- 
ing goes on constantly until sealing 
stops it. 

-ackages are automatically filled 
with weighed amounts of cereal, the 
wax sacks are sealed and the boxes 
closed and fastened by machinery, 
conveyers carrying the packages 
along, step by step, until they are 
placed in the shipping boxes. 

So much for production. I was 
even more interested in labor condi- 
tions. One picture shows the cafe- 
teria. A great deal of honey is served 
here. I believe our good friend Miss 
Mary I. Barber is the queen of this 
domain; at least she seemed to be. 
I remarked to her that if I could 
live on food like that which she had 
been preparing for us during our 
brief stay, I believed it would never 
be necessary for me to have a doc- 
tor. Of course she laughed, but per- 
haps she believed it might be true. 
Who knows? At least I think her 
efforts in home economics and in 
cooking are directed towards bring- 
ing about just such a happy condi- 
tion. Anyone who is interested in 
the very best of modern diets should 
send to Miss Barber for her pam- 
phlets on the subject. 

This big dining room is filled with 
workers for meals three shifts a day. 
The factory runs twenty-four hours 
every day but Sunday, and the total 
of employes is about two thousand. 
Meals are very economical. One can 
hardly eat more than 40 cents worth 
unless he has an unusual appetite. 

Labor is treated as though its units 
were men and women; one big family 
whose needs are served as though it 
really were a family. How can labor 
be happy under any other circum- 
stances? 

The picture of the day nursery and 
of the hospital bring this out. Those 
kiddies have mothers working in the 
shops. There is no charge for the 
nursery. Up to a certain age, she 
brings her children to be fed and 
cared for by the company. If an 
employee is injured or is sick, of 
course the hospital will take care of 
him, but, in addition to that, dental 
care is provided all employees. Every 
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employee is on the dentist’s list and 
gets his regular call for attention to 
teeth. Recently a violet-ray room 
has been added and those who wish 
may have their artificial sunlight 
twice a week throughout the winter. 

So labor conditions as well as 
wages are such that no employee 
needs to be dissatisfied. His job 
carries maximum pay with a chance 
for doing better. The company has 
taken ordinary worries off his hands, 
in fact compelled him to do better 
than he would in his own home. 

The history of the Kellogg plant 
dates back to 1907, when Mr. Kellogg 
first attempted to manufacture corn 
flakes. Practically everyone ridi- 
culed the idea of making a palatable 
food from corn, and it was with a 
great deal of difficulty that the busi- 
ness was carried on for the first two 
years. What little progress had 
been made was entirely wiped out 
when the small factory in which 
Kelloggs were working was vurned 
to the ground. This made a new 
plant necessary and it was put up 
with the best of materials that could 
be bought, modern in every way. Im- 
mediately the sale of cereals started 
to climb, and has steadily grown until 
at the present time the factory turns 
out over a million and a quarter 
packages of cereal each day. 

Some years ago Mr. Kellogg per- 
sonally became interested in the use 
of honey and adopted it as a staple 
article of food in his home. It was 
not, however, until the summer of 
1926 that he decided to extend all 
possible influence toward the use of 
honey with the Kellogg cereals. From 
that time on, mention has been made 
of honey on all the cartons and in 
all the advertising of the company. 
Some idea of the far-reaching effects 
of this mention of honey can be 


gained when it is known that an 








equivalent of three thousand news- 
papers alone on all campaigns are 
being used to carry the advertising, 
with an expenditure totalling two 
million dollars per year. 

So far we have said nothing of 
the work done by the home eco- 
nomics and educational departments. 
I believe this in itself is equal to the 
value of the advertising which honey 
is receiving in the printed matter of 
the plant. Beekeepers have become 
so familiar with Miss Barber that 
she seems like one of us, and when 
it is realized that her expenses and 
her time are paid for by the com- 
pany, one begins to understand what 
this support means. 

Personally, I have always been 
sorry that more beekeepers did not 
realize the value of the different 
printed pieces furnished by the Kel- 
logg Company for distribution to cus- 
tomers. Two of the most important 
of these are the little folders, “‘Do 
You Like Honey?” and ‘Cooking with 
Honey.”” During 1927 and 1928, 
only 450,000 of these were sent out 
to fill the requests of about 3,000 
beekeepers. After all, that’s a very 
small percent of the number of bee 
keepers who should be taking advan- 
tage of this service. The poster, 
“Best for Health,’’ which has proven 
so valuable, was only used by about 
250 beekeepers. The second poster, 
which is still more attractive, is the 
one combining corn flakes and honey, 
shown on page 491 of the October, 
1928, American Bee Journal. 

Altogether, the writer was very 
much impressed with the good-will 
value of this advertising effort, and 
beekeepers should make wide use of 
the materials which are being fur- 
nished to carry the honey message to 
their customers. If it sells Kellogg’s 
cereals, we will only be in part re 
turning the indebtedness. 
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Other delicious sundaes are made by combining 
: chocolate or vanilla ice cream with caramel, choco 


late or marshmallow sauce and Rice Krispies. 
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Choc olate ice cream, honey and Rice Krispies make 


still another popular cereal sundae. 
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Honey Krisp Sundae 


1 scoop vanilla ice cream 
| tablespoon extracted honey 
Y, 2 tablespoons *Kellogg’s Rice Krispies 
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The new Honey Krisp Sundae recipe card for distribution to local stores. 





Every be« 


keeper should have a supply. Ask the Kellogg Company, Battle Creek, Michigan, for 


many as you need. 


They are beautifully printed in black and red on light cardboard. 
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“Bee Milk” a Factor 
in Swarming 


By Jay Smith 


Why do bees 
asked more often than any other in beekeeping, 
and yet we do not 


swarm? This is a question 


know why bees swarm. 
Reasons have been suggested by several careful 
observers: too many young bees, too many old 
bees, an uncomfortable hive, too many drones, 





more, 


queens too old, a 
room for brood,—any or all of 


may induce 


crowded colony, too little 
these factors 


swarming. Jay Smith adds one 


a too abundant secretion of royal jelly 
by the nurse bees. 


I HILE much has been written should add that while this experiment pollen, but gather nectar. In other 
a about the causes of swarming, was in progress the weather was Words, the nurses change into field- 
at I believe that the secretion of “bee rainy and cool, so that the bees could ©'* Some Tales ot bees continue to 
0 milk” or royal jelly by the nurse not get to the pollen in the fields. CO™Ssume pollen during the honeyflow, 
th bees is an important factor in bring- They had used practically all the pol thereby secreting royal jelly, and as 
8, ing about the swarming impulse. The’ len in the combs to feed what little “ result brood rearing and swarming 
ut past season was conducive to swarm- brood they had. After a time the continue, 
” ing and swarms came off during six weather warmed up and apple blos- My observation convinces me that 
r months of the year. This was the soms came, when the hive was filled a bee becomes a nurse whenever i 
il first April swarm I have ever known’ with brood as by magic. The drone- wishes to, by consuming pollen for 
= in this locality. The heavy honey- cells were filled with brood and a few days and possibly only a few 
ai flow the year before contributed swarming would have been in order hours before it becomes a nurse, We 
- largely to these early swarms by’ had I not shaken them into swarm have known that feeding sugar syrup 
ut crowding the brood nest, a condition boxes to start queen-cells. This im- will cause the bees to become nurses 
we which is nearly always present when pressed upon me as never before the When there is pollen available, if the 
he swarming occurs. necessity of pollen in brood rearing feeding be continued several days. 
= Crowding the brood nest alone, and queen-cell building and the im- Feeding syrup causes the bees to eat 
= however, does not produce swarming, portant part pollen plays in swarm- pollen and also produces the fatty 
for usually, when the honeyflow is on ing. Bees cannot secrete royal jelly material for making the wax that 
pl in earnest, swarming discontinues, without eating pollen, and without forms the cells. 
ill although the hive may have no super royal jelly there will be no brood We have observed that an _ old 
nd on it and the bees hang on the out- rearing, cell building or swarming. queen will swarm more readily than 
- side of the hive and may even build Why is it that bees swarm more a young one. I believe this is largely 
wil comb there. I have found that the during a light honeyflow and just as due to the fact that as she cannot 
-” conditions that bring about swarming a flow is coming on? Because at lay enough eggs to produce larve fo 
a are ideal for cell building; therefore that time the bees gather and con- the nurses to feed, the nurse bees, in 
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I have done considerable experiment- 
ing in an attempt to make 
swarm. In practically all my _ at- 
tempts I have failed, except where the 
conditions were right for an abun- 
dant secretion of royal jelly by the 
And by nurse bees I do 
not mean young bees necessarily, for 
any mature bee becomes a 
when the need arises. 


bees 


nurse bees. 
nurse 


In one attempt at forcing swarm- 
ing, several years ago, I secured 
package bees from the South in early 
\pril. Into already strong colonies 
| put six pounds in several and nine 


sume more pollen. In some localities 
they tell me that swarming is all over 
when the main honeyflow comes on. 
I am willing to wager (yes, I have 
many things to bet, such as hats, old 
shoes, etc., that I won on Hoover) 
that in such cases while swarming 
was going on there was a heavy yield 
of pollen. Usually when swarming 
is at its height there is an abundance: 
of pollen and a small amount of 
honey. When the honeyflow comes 
on in earnest, swarming is curtailed 
and in many instances 
together. 


ceases al 


pounds each in two others. The During a heavy flow, in many 
hives were so crowded that the bees cases, pollen is scarce. In such cases 
lustered in the entrance. I then fed swarming is rare. When there is 


thin syrup regularly to imitate a 
mneyflow as nearly as possible. But 
thing happened. There was no use 
attempting cell building, for they 

would not rear worker brood to any 

extent. They had some brood in two 

three combs only, and feeding did 
make brood rearing progress. I 


Y 
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plenty of pollen during a heavy flow 
there may be some swarming and 
there may not. Bees have the in- 
stinct to gather honey while they 
can; therefore they turn their atten- 
tion to nectar, and the bees that 
have been eating pollen, that they 
may nurse the larve, no longer eat 


order to get an outlet for the royal 
jelly, start queen-cells. While I have 
never made any attempt to find out, 
yet my guess is that one queen larva 
requires as much royal jelly as twe 
or three hundred workers. I cannot 
help but believe that the 


swarming 











impulse is largely brought about by 
the secretion of royal jelly by the 
nurse bees in an amount above the 
requirements of the worker and 
drone larve. In order to create a 
market for their surplus jelly, they 
build queen-cells, the queen lays in 
them, and the queen larve take the 
surplus. 


In my experience, the more pro- 
lific the queen the less liable is her 
colony to swarm, provided their hive 
does not become crowded. I attribute 
this to the fact that there are so 
many worker larve that they take all 
the jelly the workers can supply. 
Eventually, of course, the workers 
will increase till they can supply 
more jelly than is required, but the 
more prolific queens delay this con- 
dition and in the meantime the 
honeyflow is on and the nurse bees 
turn to fielders. Some of our best 
authorities believe that the reason 
swarming is excessive during a rainy 
spell is because the bees are kept in 
the hive and crowd it to such an ex- 
tent that swarming takes place. 


That no doubt has its effect, but 
I am inclined to believe the excessive 
secretion of jelly is a large factor. 
Whether or not the bees are working 
in the fields during the day, they are 
all in the hive at night, so that their 
being out, part of the day, does not 
seem to me to be the big factor. I 
believe that as the rain prevents 
their bringing in large amounts of 
honey, they continue to be nurses 
and do not turn to fielding. They 
can get pollen when it is too rainy 
to get honey, and the pollen is what 
produces the jelly that promotes 
swarming. 

In that excellent Research Bulletin 
No. 108, “Time Factors in Relation 
to the Acquisition of Food by the 
Honeybee,” by O. W. Park, Ames, 
Iowa, the following statement is 
made concerning pollen gathering on 
humid days: 

“Humid, cloudy days, if not too 
cool, seem to be more favorable for 


pollen gathering than hot, sunny 
days, which are to be desired for 
nectar gathering. The reason for 


this is that on a hot, sunny day the 
anthers of the flowers shed their pol- 
len quickly, so that by noon or be- 
fore no more pollen is available, 
whereas on humid, cloudy days the 
flowers continue to yield pollen most 
of the day.’ 

The above statement bears out my 
theory that rainy days may, under 
certain conditions, increase swarm- 
ing, due to the fact that more pollen 
and less nectar is gathered. This 
also throws light on the question as 
to why in most localities swarming 
ceases after the honeyflow is well on. 
Weather that is most favorable to 
the secretion of nectar is less favor- 
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able to the secretion of pollen, and 
as a result less bee milk is secreted 
and less swarming as a consequence. 

Last spring during a light honey- 
flow rain fell most of the time. When 


the sun came out, usually some 
swarms came too. Later the white 
clover flow was over, but the rain 


continued, but there were no swarms. 
When the sweet clover flow came on, 
there were more swarms. I was sur- 
prised last spring to see how bees 
gathered pollen even during quite a 
heavy rain. 

Kennith Hawkins has been hinting 
around that he does not quite swal- 
low this. Tell you what to do, Ken- 
nith. Next spring when it is rain- 
ing, climb out of that swivel chair 
of yours, take off your house slip- 
pers, have one of the office girls hold 
an umbrella over you, and go out to 
a beehive. Watch a while then tell 
us what you see. 

I noticed something very 


interest- 





ing on the seventeenth of November. 
Frost had killed all pollen-bearing 
plants but the weather had turned 
warm as spring time. The bees were 
comfortably packed in their winter 
cases filled with dry sawdust. I was 
thinking what an ideal time for 
brood rearing if pollen were present. 
The bees seemed to think so too, for 
when I went by the pen in which my 
boy keeps a pet rabbit, I looked at 
the dish of rolled oats he feeds to 
the rabbit and noticed the bees were 
patting the oats into their pollen 
baskets. I have some Carniolan bees 
and winter them at the home yard 
with the Italians. The Carniolans 
outnumbered the Italians four to one 
on the oats. They seemed determined 
that the baby bees should have some 
oatmeal. I picked one up to examine 
the oats in its pollen basket. When 
I let it go, instead of flying to the 
hive as I expected, back it went after 
more oats! 


Bees For the Honeyflow 


By Nicholas Zimmer, Jr. 


T is important to note that four 
| essential factors enter into the 
securing of a good crop of honey: 
(1) A sufficient amount of bloom of 
healthy and well-nourished nectar- 
secreting plants, growing in soil to 
which they are adapted and well 
within range of the apiary. (2) 
Weather conditions favorable to nec- 
tar secretion and bee flight. (3) A 
large number of workers in excess 
of those needed for the routine work 
of the colony. (4) Conditions of the 
colony making the storing instinct 
dominant. If any one of these fac- 
tors is absent, the effect of the other 
three is immediately nullified, and 
the amount of honey secured will 
vary as these factors are present at 
the same time in greater or less de- 
gree or as the time during which 


they are all present is longer or 
shorter. It is therefore possible to 
have each of these factors present 


at some time during the season with- 
out securing a crop of honey. The 
period during which they are all 
present at the same time is usually 
quite short. 

Grouping the first and second fac- 
tors, we have a combination usually 
spoken of as locality and season. 
These factors are largely beyond the 
control of the beekeeper, except that 


(1) he may choose a location in 
which both are usually present at 
some time or times during the sea- 


son; (2) he may take advantage of 
the plants of several locations by 
practicing migratory beekeeping, or 
(3) he may improve a given locality 
by directly or indirectly increasing 
the amount of nectar - secreting 


plants such as buckwheat, alsike 
clover, sweet clover, or alfalfa. 

In the third and fourth factors 
we have conditions capable of being 
brought about by management and 
for which the beekeeper is more di- 
rectly responsible. The beekeeper’s 
skill, therefore, lies in supplying and 
maintaining these factors throughout 
the short period during which the 
bees may store more than they con- 
sume. In order to do this, he should 
know which plants may be expected 
to furnish the nectar for his crop of 
honey, that his various operations 
may be properly timed. It should 
be noted that the shorter the dura- 
tion of the honeyflow, the greater 
becomes the necessity of having the 
colonies in proper condition at its 
beginning and keeping them so until 
its close. 

Nectar may 
dance and the 
for gathering 


be available in abun- 
weather may be ideal 

and storing, yet no 
honey can be produced if there is 
not a large force of workers in each 
colony, in excess of those needed for 
colony maintenance, to gather and 
store the honey crop. Furthermore, 
nectar may be abundant, weather 
conditions ideal, and the colonies 
strong, with the results in honey 
secured meager or none at all be- 
cause the beekeeper has failed to 
keep the forces of each colony to 
gether and the storing instinct domi 
nant. It is a common occurrence 
among inexperienced beekeepers t 
have the colonies become _ strong 
enough to work in the supers only 
after the flowers have ceased bloom 


(Continued on page 247) 
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High Points in Southern Beekeeping 


By Jes Dalton, Secretary Southern States Beekeeping Conference 


N starting to write of the South- 

land for the American Bee Jour- 
nal it would seem out of place not 
to acknowledge our indebtedness to 
the present publications of the South, 
the Dixie Beekeeper, edited and pub- 
lished by that veteran bee man, J. J. 
Wilder, of Waycross, Georgia, and 
the Beekeepers’ Item, of San An- 
tonio, Texas, published by E. G. 
LeStourgeon, better known to all 
beekeepers as “Guy.” 

Those two papers, the one in the 
East and the other in the West, laid 
the foundation for southern beekeep- 
ing and a real southern press. They 
were with the southern beekeeper in 
his earlier days, and in his darker 
hours, pulling and fighting for his 
interests long before the flood and 
reconstruction period, down through 
that period, hard into-the campaign 
for the Southern States Bee Culture 
Field Station and for its establish- 
ment at Baton Rouge. As organizers 
and pushers for the Southern States 
Conference their columns were al- 
ways open for discussions of the 
problems of the South. 


— + as 


The Southern States Bee Culture 
Field Station. 

The Southern States Bee Culture 
Field Station was established by the 
Federal Bee Culture Laboratory at 
Washington, D. C., under authority 
granted by the last Congress. Its 
purpose is to study problems in bee- 
keeping peculiar to the southern 
states. It was opened last July by 
W. J. Nolan, of Washington, D. C., 
who was shortly relieved by Dr. War- 
ren Whitcomb, Jr., formerly of Wis- 
consin and New Hampshire, and 
Dr. Everett Ortell, who finished his 
beekeeping work under Dr. Phillips, 
of Cornell University. 

Both of these men now reside at 
Baton Rouge, and as the first work 
in their new field is to get well ac- 
quainted with the beekeepers of the 
whole South, you are cordially in- 
vited to call on them at the station 
when you are in Baton Rouge. (See 
their photos on page 221.) 

An immediate problem is a survey 
of the southern honey plants, their 
time of blooming, their yield and 
importance. Collaborators are wanted 
to send in specimens and data from 
the whole Southland. If you find 
honey plants or facts about them, 
write to the Southern Bee Culture 
Field Station, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, at Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

Other work will be taken up as 
it is found necessary and practical, 
and progress reported from time to 
time in these columns. Specimens of 
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honey plants will be identified if sent 
to this laboratory. 

The Southern States Beekeeping 
Conference, at the Baton Rouge 
meeting, passed a resolution request- 
ing and authorized the field station 
to make an immediate survey in or- 
der to recommend a standard for 
package bees, nuclei, and queens for 
shipment. The idea is to bring some 
degree of order out of the chaotic 
conglomeration of containers in which 
these goods are now marketed and 
shipped. 

This work is receiving immediate 
attention, and all those interested, 
either as buyers or shippers, should 
get in touch with the station at once, 
as they will want the cooperation, 
not only of the beekeepers of the 
South, but of the entire country. 

We wish to impress southern bee- 
keepers with this point, that while 
this station is located in Louisiana, 
it is not by any means a Louisiana 
institution, but is national, and the 
degree of benefit obtained by any 
one group of beekeepers will prob- 
ably in the end be guaged by the 
amount of interest and cooperation 
extended. 

In other words, the amount of 
money appropriated is small when 
considered as an investment in ex- 
pensive laboratory equipment, sala- 
ries, traveling expenses, etc., and if 
we get much out of this institution 
it behooves us all to get solidly be- 
hind it and cooperate and work hard 
so they can reach out as they become 
established. The average beekeeper 
knows that, even with its establish- 
ment and the beginning outlined, it 
is really just a beginning to the 
problems confronting us on which we 
would like to have the light turned 
by laboratory and field experiments. 


The Southern States Beekeeping 
Conference 

This organization was probably an 
outgrowth of the old original idea 
of a “tri-state organization,” Texas, 
Louisiana, and Mississippi, all with 
the same climatical and geographical 
problems. For years an attempt was 
made, only partially successful, to 
hold summer meetings of these three 
states in succession. The movement 
grew and with various southern 
states cooperating resulted in a meet- 
ing at Baton Rouge, Louisiana, Feb- 
ruary 8 and 9 of this year, in which 
fourteen states were represented. 

While this organization is pri- 
marily southern, up to the present 
time it has had no set rules or by- 
laws. Anyone coming inside the 
doors with a message or question on 


beekeeping has the same rank and 
privileges as those who have sup- 
ported it for years. It collects no 
dues and pays no salaries. 

It tackles problems primarily south- 
ern, yet at Baton Rouge, working on 
a plan to standardize packages and 
queen and nuclei shipments, buyers 
and representatives from the North 
were given the same consideration 
as southern shippers. Nationally it 
pledged support to the American 
Honey Institute. 

It will work for the good of bee- 
keeping with any organization, co- 
operating in defeating discriminative 
or damaging legislation and favor- 
ably supporting legislation or appro- 
priations or plans for furthering or 
popularizing honey. 

It will sponsor cooperation for the 
southern field station along these 
lines. It is actively interested in the 
station’s work in securing data on 
southern honey plants, times of blos- 
soming, their value, etc., and also in 
the standardization plan for southern 
shipments. The Conference is work- 
ing out and developing plans for the 
summer meetings of the southern 
states, to follow each other in suc- 
cession so the dates will not conflict, 
and they will correlate on the start- 
ing point, say in Texas, which has its 
dates set for the last two days of 
July, clear over to Georgia, which 
has its dates for the last week in 
September. 

This will have many advantages. 
Speakers or representatives of the 
bee supply houses or the bee papers 
wishing to take in two or three of 
these meetings could do so in one 
swing, shop around and get ac- 
quainted between times. 

Problems like inspection, honey 
marketing, etc., could be taken up 
and followed from one meeting to 
another. A general policy of holding 
the summer meetings with the sum- 
mer short courses with the various 
states may be worked out. Up to this 
date, Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Georgia, Florida, and Tennessee have 
signified a willingness to cooperate. 
To accomplish something worth while, 
some minor points will have to be 
sacrificed. Those wishing to cooper- 
ate should at once take it up with 
the Conference secretary at St. Fran- 
cisville, Louisiana. 

Cooperative Marketing of Southern 
Honey 

Probably this is a question just 
now of more immediate importance 
than any other one. Louisiana State 
Beekeepers’ Association, with its ear, 
as usual, to the ground for indica- 
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tions of any movement directly af- 
fecting the industry, at its last two 
meetings gave this question “right 
of way” and a new set of officers 
were elected on pledges to take up 
the market question at once. 

W. E. Anderson, state entomolo- 
gist, under whose efficient adminis- 
tration Louisiana was moved up in 
rank from a state with no disease 
law or inspection to one having effi- 
cient inspection and complete co- 
ordination of beekeepers and officials, 
was elected president. His first move 
was to call a meeting and appoint a 
committee to find out the available 
amount of honey, plans to finance 
the shipping of it to a central point, 
blending it there, and packing it for 
market. The immediate result was 
the blending of several carloads of 
honey from both Louisiana and Mis- 
sissippi and selling it on the foreign 
market at a price very favorable to 
the producer. 

This cooperative marketing plan 
has great possibilities. New Orleans 
occupies a peculiar strategical loca- 
tion at the mouth of the great river 
system and is a rail terminal center. 
Being a link between these and the 
export points for the foreign world, 
with ample dockage and warehouse 
facilities, coupled with the fact that 
the association has a thoroughly com- 
petent European salesman always at 
disposal, we are able to avoid the 
rock that has broken up so many co- 
operatives. This association will take 
one-half of your honey and handle it 
for you, and let you do as you please 
with the other half and no strings 
tied to you on prices nor where you 
market your reserved portion. 

By doing this, the association is 
able to sidestep all the old pitfalls of 
unfavorable contracts and stock sell- 
ing schemes that have been so fatal. 

We hope that more state organi- 
zations will take this up between now 
and extracting time. Get in touch 
with the chairman of this cooperative 


association, Mr. W. E. Anderson, 
State House, Baton Rouge, Louisi- 
ana. The more honey marketed, the 


more power to the organization, the 
cheaper the operating costs, blend- 
ing charges, etc. 

It is hoped that a much wider 
market can be obtained when enough 
publicity is given about the organi- 
zation and the fact that it can fur- 
nish carloads of honey, so that a way 
will be found to market our poorer 
grades. This will lead also to a bet- 
ter financial system whereby once a 
shipper furnishes a railroad bill of 
lading for his honey he can be at 
once furnished with a _ substantial 
cash advance on the shipment by 
means of the bonded warehouse re- 
ceipt security. 

With both Mississippi and Louisi- 
ana operating, there is no reason 
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why adjoining states should not take 
advantage of this as well, and enlarge 
the whole plan. It is, of course, new 
and is bound to be crude, but it did 
relieve a lot of embarrassed bee- 
keepers of an unsold honey crop at 
fairly good cash prices in 1928-29. 


Louisiana 

W. J. Nolan, of the Bee Culture 
Laboratory at Washington, D. C., is 
down at the southern field station 
helping the boys get started on queen 
rearing. W. J. is reputed to be about 
the best authority on brood rearing 
in the Federal service, and everyone 
will appreciate the bouquet our cli- 
matic location throws in giving us a 
season three weeks ahead of the na- 
tional capital, thus giving us the 
services of such valuable men as 
W. J. Nolan. 

The winter and early spring has 
been severe in this state, holding 
back brood rearing, except for one 
warm spell in January, but it also 
held back the early honey flow until 
the last week of March. 

Bees seem to be building up won- 
derfully. Package orders in some 
places are reported slack and in 
others abundant. The flood situation, 
owing to rising waters in the upper 
states, looks bad. 


Alabama 

Local rains tore up bridges and 
roads, but most bees were on high 
ground and seem to have escaped. 
The winter and early spring has been 
severe and the early flow light, but 
bees are building up rapidly. Pack- 
age orders are quite slow. 


Georgia 

Local floods, with the big streams 
and little ones running together, di- 
vided the land into strips. 

The chief news from the Missis- 
sippi River, east, seems to be back- 
ward spring weather, retarding the 
growth of honey plants. Roads and 
bridges have been torn up, making 
apiary work very slow and difficult. 

Tennessee and South Carolina have 
just signified a willingness to support 
the Southern States Conference to 
the utmost of their ability, and it 
looks as though it will be an easy 
matter to hold the meetings of the 
various southern states so one will 
succeed the other and not conflict. 

Mississippi 

Bees wintered well in Mississippi 

owing to early cold weather in 


spring. Nectar flow was light, but 
with stores on hand bees built up 
fast and the warm weather of the 


latter part of March found them in 
shape to store heavily. Orders for 
packages have been somewhat slow, 
and, owing to this and keener compe- 





tition, there has been a slight tend- 
ency to price cutting. High water 
and floods seem to have done no 
great damage to bees, but, of course, 
by tearing up highways and bridges, 
and the cold, bad weather accom- 
panying the storms, caused the bee- 
keepers much delay and discomfort 
in working apiaries. 





Lenawee County (Mich.) Bees- 
wax Pool 

The Lenawee County Beekeepers’ 
association is the most progressive 
local beekeepers’ association in Michi- 
gan. This is not an accident, but 
follows the earnest effort of a group 
of public spirited commercial bee- 
keepers who have been continuously 
active in their efforts for their asso- 
ciation for the past ten years. An 
announcement is received stating 
that Mr. Earl Keller, Medina, Michi- 
gan, has been appointed manager of 
the 1929 wax pool. The pool is or- 
ganized as follows: All Lenawee 
county beekeepers having either old 
combs to be rendered, or beeswax, 
may ship the wax in double burlap 
sacks to a designated foundation 
manufacturer, freight prepaid, the 
wax to be credited to the Lenawee 
County Beeswax Pool. The wax may 
be sold outright, or, if it is desired 
to have foundation made from it, 
a reduced price can be obtained 
through the pool. Beekeepers in 
other counties could make a consider- 
able saving on their foundation costs 
by doing likewise.—From Beekeep- 
ers’ Letter, Michigan State College, 
February, 1929. 


New Edition of Root’s A B C 


The new edition of A B C and 
X Y Z of Bee Culture, by A. I. and 
E. R. Root, has recently come from 
the press. This book holds a place 
all its own in beekeeping literature, 
for it is a cyclopedia. It was first 
published in 1877 and has run 
through numerous editions with ex- 
tensive revisions until it has attained 
its present scope. It contains much 
material not elsewhere available and 
is widely used as a reference book. 
The present edition appears in some- 
what smaller page and finner type 
than its predecessors, apparently for 
the purpose of including the great 
mass of material at the present price 
of $2.50. 


Honey for Stomach Ulcer 

I know two people who had ulcers 
of the stomach. The doctor put 
them on a diet using honey for sweet 
instead of sugar and they are well 
today. If honey will cure, why would 
it not be better to use it as a pre- 
ventive? 

C. L. Duax, Chicago, II. 
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ELL, the season of 1929 has 

begun in our bee lot, this time 
in a flurry of white paint. I really 
intended to keep out of it and let 
John do it himself, but I didn’t. With 
true wifely solicitude I had to go out 
occasionally to see how he was pro- 
gressing and offer a few timely sug- 
gestions; but the lure of the out-of- 
doors held me until dear old John 
suggested, “It’s so much more soci- 
able to have you here! If you care 
to help while we talk (in reality he 
had been doing all the talking) I'll 
get the other brush,” and before I 
had time politely to decline he had 
the brush and I found myself at it 
again. 

Now I know all about this paint- 
ing business. The first ten hives are 
wonderfully interesting; the next 
twenty a bit less exciting. The next 
thirty make you wonder how it would 
feel to be a_ back-lotter with two 
“vums” under the grape arbor. To 
be sure, John is charming and enter- 
tains me with gems of beekeeping 
oratory properly emphasized by 
graceful gestures with his paint 
brush or by its entire abandonment 
to better illustrate his remarks. Then, 
too, he has the sweetest way of ad- 
miring my efforts and complimenting 
me on my speed and skill. 

John’s art seems to run to fancy 
paint, but this year we only did plain, 
ordinary painting—just white, with 
no ornamental fixin’s and frivolities. 
John’s beekeeping system shows a 
tendency to color schemes. For in- 
stance, in 1910 or 1911 one of those 
high-browed individuals, who write 
for the journals and bait unsuspect- 
ing beekeepers with easy-going wives 
into trying out all sorts of quaint 
notions, suggested that nectar de- 
positing and the honey crop gener- 
ally could be materially increased 
and accelerated if each hive entrance 
were painted a different color. 

Now doesn’t that sound entirely 
logical and practical. Anyone “heavi- 
ly loaded”? might lose the location of 
the family latchstring if he lived in 
one of ninety-nine or more houses 
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Color Schemes, Gingerbread and Honey 
By Betty Bee 


exactly alike. Just try it yourself! 
How intensely practical and extreme- 
ly artistic too! Utility and 
should always be combined. Cer- 
tainly this splendid style of beekeep- 
ing practice was worth any bee- 
keeper’s time and trouble! I meekly 
suggested to John we improve on the 
suggestion and, in addition to the 
display of rainbow tints, paint ours 
with neat polka-dots, stripes and cu- 
bistic designs, thus adding style and 
elegance, but John thought the first 
season plain coloring might be suffi- 
cient. 

So we started out. That is, John 
bought the brushes and paints and 
showed me his idea of how it should 
be done. Then he was called to hive 
a neighbor’s swarm, and later had 
important work with some extracting 
supers that simply had to be attended 
to. However, thrilled by this combi- 
nation of artistic beauty and practi- 
cal efficiency, I kept on—a red front, 
a blue front, a green, a yellow, etc., 
etc. Our bee lot began to assume a 
cireus day effect. At a distance it 
looked like a very gay but slightly 
scrambled Scotch plaid. The weather 
was warm. I grew warmer. 

The 
keeping 


beauty 


days passed and other 

tasks continued to absorb 
John’s time and attention, though he 
frequently tarried long enough with 


bee- 


me to compliment and admire my 
efforts. Only the bees themselves 
seemed to object to my improve- 
ments. The elegant new house-fronts 


apparently blinded the homecomers. 
They did not appreciate the changes, 
while the stay-at-homes 
objected to the sweeping and vigor- 
ous style of my manipulation. 

I was doing it all for their eas: 
and comfort! I did not personally 
like to sit out in the hot sun. I did 
not enjoy being daubed from head 
to foot with all the colors of the rain- 
bow. That did not add anything to 
either my utility or my beauty! I 
was doing it for them, and they not 
only resented it, but resented it most 
emphatically and strenuously. It was 
evident they did not appreciate mod- 
ern art. What is the use of reform- 
ing or helping an ungrateful public? 

My own enthusiasm began to wane. 
The year before, we—no, I—had 
tacked beautiful, shiny 
numbers to each hive. Maybe bees 
preferred to stop and read their 
house number. Maybe they got tired 
of their own home and preferred to 
take their loads to the neighbors. 
Who knows? The sun grew hotter, 
the paint stickier. Had I 


strenuously 


aluminum 


nothing 


more profitable to do? After all, 
why should I worry? Let ’em just 
dump their pesky nectar any old 
place that suited them! It was 


their nectar! I timidly confided my 
thoughts to John, and the dear fellow 
relieved the situation in that tactful 
way men have by announcing he 
would finish the job just as soon as 
he got the extracting done. At any 
rate, would I please come and help 
wire foundation? 

I then and there vowed I was 
through with paints and brushes for- 
ever; | would never again attempt 
to improve our bees by training in 
art or introducing labor-saving de- 
vices. If in the future John ever 
wanted any painting done by me, I 
might, if properly coaxed and flat- 
tered, proudly and with dignity con- 
descend to decorate our hives, but it 
would be with good old-fashioned 
whitewash mixed in the mop pail and 
spread on with a long-handled broom 
at a good, safe distance; but as for 
paint, whether white, variegated or 
colored—I was through forever. 

*_* * 
Honey Gingerbread—I wonder if 
your Johns are fond of honey ginger- 
bread? Of all our honey recipes, I 
believe this is my most treasured. It 
is so easy to make, so reliable, so al 
together delightful that I hope you 
will enjoy it. Make it as follows: 
Two eggs, two cups warmed honey, 
one cup sour milk and one-half cup 
melted shortening together 
vigorously until very fluffy. Then 
add a little at a time the following, 
sifted together: Three and one-half 
cups flour, two teaspoons soda, one 


beaten 


and one-half teaspoons ginger, one- 
half teaspoon one-half tea- 
spoon nutmeg and two teaspoons cin- 
namon. Bake in well-buttered loaf 
pans, layers or muffins. Serve warm 
or cold. One cup of raisins may be 
added if desired. 

Honey Tea Biscuits—In the early 
spring, when the warm weather is 
apt to play hob with sweet milk, the 
housewife often wonders just how 
best to use it. Honey tea biscuits 
nicely help to solve this problem. To 
three cups whole wheat flour add six 
tablespoons melted shortening, three 
tablespoons warmed honey and one 
teaspoon salt. Mix well. Then add 
one and one-half rather scant cups 
sour milk in which is dissolved one 
teaspoon of soda. Mix lightly, place 
on floured board, pat or roll into one- 
half inch thickness, cut into biscuits 
and bake in quick oven. 
with butter and honey. 

Honey Nut Bread—Another de- 
licious way in which to use sour milk 
is in honey nut bread. Beat together 
three-fourths cup warmed honey, one 
egg and one cup sour milk. Then 
add one and one-half cups white flour 
and one and one-half cups whole 

(Continued on page 240) 


cloves, 


Serve hot 
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Why Is a Beekeeper ? 


Reasons Why Men Choose Beekeeping as an Occupation or Hobby in Preference to Other 
Callings with Greater Financial Opportunity. 


Nordholm of the 
advertising department came 
into my office with the question, 
“Why is a beekeeper,” he gave me 
something to think about. Well, why 
is he, anyway? I am sure I don’t 
know. It is important for Leslie to 
know, for if the ads are to hit the 
mark they must be written with 
knowledge of what interests the 
reader. He must know not only that 
a reader is interested in a particular 
article, but he should know also why 
he is interested in it and just what 
he will do with it after he buys it. 
The man who is interested in bees to 
help him forget his troubles at the 
end of a day’s work is a different 
kind of buyer from the man who in- 
vests all his time and all his money 
in honey production to make a living 
for his family, an education for his 
children, diamond ear-rings for his 
wife, and overalls for himself. 


HEN Leslie 


The more I thought about Leslie’s 
question, the more interesting it be- 
came and the more I wondered as to 
what might be the compelling motive 
that decided whether or not folks 
would be beekeepers. I remembered 
hearing the chief of this organiza- 
tion, C. P. Dadant, tell how his in- 
terest was aroused. He was the son 
of a beekeeper, the late Charles 
Dadant. As a boy he did not like 
the bees and wanted nothing to do 
with them; he was afraid of the 
stings and preferred to keep as far 
as possible from the apiary. When 
his father was sick and unable to 
care for the on which the 
family living depended, he found 
that he must tackle the job. 

There is nothing more stimulating 
than success in any field. He was 
pushed into the apiary at the begin- 
ning of an unusual honeyflow. The 
excitement of the bees was communi- 
cated to their keeper. It made him 
hustle to get supers to the apiary 
fast enough to keep ahead of the 
bees. The sight of the big honey 
crop piled up within such a _ short 
period of time kindled an interest 
that has lasted from that day until 
the present; although he is now vast 
78 years of age, bees still occupy his 


bees, 


keenest attention. 
In trying to analyze the reason 
for this special interest, it would 


seem to me that the element of ac- 
tivity with the possibility of exchang- 
ing the incoming honey for every- 
thing needed by the family was the 
deciding factor which made my chief 
a beekeeper for life. 
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By Frank C. Pellett 


When Leslie asked me to throw 
some light on his problem by telling 
him why I, for an example, am a 
beekeeper, I was stuck. I am not 
quite sure myself, and you, my dear 
reader, may find yourself in similar 
difficulty if you try to explain just 
why you follow the gentle art. There 
was an element of accident, I must 
confess, for my grandfather was a 
beekeeper and I spent much of my 
childhood following him about his 
daily work. After he died, however, 
I was out of touch with the bees, 
and it was a personal attraction that 
drew me back again. My wife says 
that as soon as I become familiar 
with a subject I lose interest in it. 
According to her opinion, it is the 
mystery of the hive which holds me. 
There is always some unanswered 
question which must yet be investi- 
gated. 

We have numberless animated dis- 
cussions, here at the office, of all 
kinds of questions. Most of them 
are soon forgotten, but I am stiil 
trying to see whether an answer to 
Leslie’s question can be stated in a 
few words and stand the test of cold 
examination. Why do folks keep 
bees? Why, indeed, is it bees in- 
stead of chickens, or strawberries, or 
flowers? Why does the busy man 
prefer to work with the bees instead 
of playing golf? 





ALLEN LATHAM 


After asking several others to an- 
swer the same question, I found them 
all rather uncertain as to details. 
There is much of human interest in 
the stories of the beginnings. Allen 
Latham, for instance, when a school- 


boy, found a stray swarm clustered 
onalimb. Allen was a butterfly col- 
lector and interested in insects. An- 
other boy had read that a swarm of 
bees was worth $20, and Allen 
wanted that twenty. With several 
layers of clothing, and a butterfly 
net over his head, he captured the 
swarm and then sat up half the night 
reading Langstroth’s book for infor- 
mation. He has been a beekeeper 
ever since, and yet he seems a bit 
hazy as to just what it is that has 
such a hold upon him. I take it that 
the element of mystery has a big 
attraction for Latham. 


ee —_ 
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JAY SMITH 


Jay Smith became fascinated with 
bees through reading a rather ex- 
travagant account of them in a book 
of natural history. He carried about 
some rather hazy ideas concerning 
them for many years before he tried 
keeping bees for himself. He admits, 
however, that it was when he visited 
his best girl and she served him with 
hot biscuits and honey that his real 
interest developed. Jay has a repu- 
tation as a student of bee behavior 
and claims that it is the insects them- 
selves rather than the profit from 
their management that attracts him, 
but, judging from the biscuit and 
honey incident, the practical aspect 
was important in his case. 
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H. C. COOK 


A surprising number of beekeepers 
date their interest from contact with 
a stray swarm. H. C. Cook, the well- 
known Omaha policeman, belongs to 
that group. A swarm had clustered 
near the police station, and after 
another man had tried for a long 
time without success to hive them, 
he resigned in favor of Cook. After 
Mr. Cook had cut off the limb and 
had the bees down on the sidewalk, 
a tramp happened along and helped 
to hive them in a cracker box. It 
would be interesting to know how 
many boxes intended for crackers 
have served for beehives in cases of 
this kind. Cook says that when he 
got the bees home he bought a bee 
book, laid aside his Bible, and that 
most of his reading has been about 
bees since then. At that we are still 
left in the dark as to whether Cook 
wanted the bees in the first place in 
order to get some honey to sell, or 
merely because there was something 
here which he did not understand 
and which he wished to know more 
about. 


George H. Rea has been going 
about preaching the gospel of better 
beekeeping in North Carolina, Penn- 
sylvania and New York for many 
years, and now he works with his 
own bees down at the old home town. 
After considering Leslie’s question 
as to why he is a beekeeper, for two 
weeks, he answered that he didn’t 
know. As a boy he kept bumblebees 
in boxes and spent hours in watching 
them in summer and wondered what 
became of them in winter. His real 
contact with honeybees came when, 
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visiting an aunt, he was severely 
stung while watching her hive a 
swarm. George is descended from 
a line of old-time German beekeepers 
and he resented the. stings. He 


bought a colony from that same 
apiary, and is not sure but it was 
the same colony. Then he proceded 


to find out what was going on inside 
the hive, and he has investi- 
gating ever since. Still, George can’t 
figure out why he is a beekeeper. 


been 








GEORGE REA 


J. J. Wilder, who is widely known 
as the most extensive honey producer 
in the South, that his natural 
craving for honey started him in his 
life work and has kept him there. At 
the age of four he visited a hive in 
an effort to secure some honey, and 
was so badly stung that it required 
the active efforts on the part of his 
elders to rescue him from his plight 
and save his life. In spite of his 


Says 











J. J. WILDER 


punishment he retained his craving 
for honey and continued to visit the 
hives at every opportunity. Later 
he secured bees of his own, and since 
that time has devoted his attention 
to the production of the largest pos- 
sible amount of honey. 














N. E. FRANCE 


Several have engaged in beekeep- 
ing as a natural result of circum- 
stances. N. E. France was the 
of a beekeeper. As a boy he was 
given a half interest in the bees, 
which were secured by transferring 
from the trees. He grew into the 
business gradually and naturally un- 
til, in 1890, he owned seven hundred 
colonies. Through his position of 
general manager of the National 
Beekeepers’ Association for many 
years and his position as state apia- 
rist of Wisconsin for a long period, 
France became widely known among 
the bee men of America. 


son 











M. H. MENDLESON 


M. H. Mendleson, well known as 
one of the old-timers of California, 
found it easy to start because his 
father was induced to take some bees 
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in box-hives in payment of a debt. 
When he was given the bees his in- 
terest was aroused to the point of 
learning everything possible concern- 
ing them. Later, after reading the 
account of the great shipment of 
honey from California by J. S. Har- 
bison, he went to New York City to 
see the honey and from that was led 
to visit the far West in search of a 
wider opportunity. He hired to R. 
Wilken, who at that time was an 
extensive and successful bee man. 
Mendleson gradually extended his 
operations until he had fourteen hun- 
dred hives or more of bees, and yet 
he contends that the financial returns 
are not his primary interest. It is 
the love of nature which has held 
him, 














N. E. MILLER 


N. E. Miller, with his thousands of 
colonies, is generally regarded as one 
of the most éxtensive beekeepers, if 
not in fact the world’s largest. He 
says that once one gets into the bee 
business it is hard to get out grace- 
fully and without loss, and hence it 
is quite natural to continue. Like 
Wilder, he gives his love of honey 
as probably the thing which had the 
most influence in getting him started. 
Miller is the kind of man who would 
want to push any business in which 
he engaged, and, once he began 
honey production, it was inevitable 
that he would do it on a large scale. 
Like everybody else, he mentions the 
intangible fascination which we all 
recognize, but which no one can 
quite describe. 

= — ++ —— 


L. L. Andrews, one of California’s 
leading bee men, says that we are 
all to some extent creatures of cir- 
cumstances. He started with bees 
because he had little money and 
found wild bees which he transferred 
to hives. Because he loved the open, 
and work with bees was not con- 
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L. L. ANDREWS 


fining, he has continued to give more 
attention to them with the passing 
years. As one who makes his living 
from the bees, he says he would fol- 
low the same occupation if he had 
his life to live over with his present 
experience to guide him. 


+ 








J. D. BEALS 


J. D. Beals is one of the younger 
generation who produces honey on 
a big scale. He says frankly that in 
his case it was “root, hog, or die.” 
He was just out of the army and 
under the necessity of finding some- 
thing to do which would provide for 
his living, and bees suggested them- 
selves as the one thing which could 
be started with the limited capital 





at his command. He started with 
fifty colonies and has increased them 
every year since then. Some time 
ago I heard that he had over a thou- 
sand colonies. Like Miller, he says 
that all he has earned each year has 
gone back into the business of ex- 
tending his apiaries, which makes it 
increasingly difficult for a fellow to 
get away from it. Then he mentions 
that other elusive reason, ‘“‘the call 
of nature,” which is irresistible. 


a 4 - 





DAVID RUNNING 


David Running, of Michigan and 
Alabama, who conducts his apiaries 
along lines similar to those followed 
by big business enterprises, began 
with $100 of borrowed capital. As 
a young man he was a sailor and 
looked forward to a bee business of 
his own. While he loved the bees 
and was not unmindful of the elu- 
sive attraction so often mentioned, 
it was a business opening that he 
sought from the start. 











MISS RUTH SUCKOW (at left) 
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Miss Ruth Suckow is a famous 
author who is listed in “Who’s Who 
in America” as a beekeeper. Miss 
Suckow says very frankly that she 
was attracted to bees because they 
promised to furnish her with an in- 
come while she was getting estab- 
lished as a writer. She says also “the 
organization of the beehive is one of 
the most fascinating of living phe- 
nomena, and the bees themselves are 
among the most interesting of living 
creatures.” 








L. T. FLOYD 


L. T. Floyd, who has made such a 
reputation as an extension teacher in 
the province of Manitoba, started 
with bees on the farm down in New 
Brunswick. When he was elected an 
officer of the local association he 
showed what he could do as an or- 
ganizer, and soon he was giving lec- 
tures over the province and later was 
invited to assume similar work in 
Manitoba. The story of the amazing 
development of beekeeping in the 
latter province under his leadership 
is familiar to all. Floyd seems un- 
able to put his finger on the real 
reason why the bees have _ over- 
shadowed the berries and the dairy 
and other interests which occupied 
him equally when he lived on the 
farm. He followed a natural bent, 
and the results are apparent, al- 
though he had no idea, in the begin- 
ning, of the career on which he was 
entering. 

J. E. Crane, the grand old man 
of New England, who is now in his 
eighty-ninth year, has made beekeep- 
ing his life work. Crane honey is 
well known in some of America’s 
leading markets, and Crane com- 
ments have long been a popular fea- 
ture of America’s bee papers. As 
a boy he was an invalid and his 
future opened to him as a question, 
not of what he preferred to do, but 
of what his physical limitations 
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J. E. CRANE 


would permit him to do. His experi- 
ence in finding a way to establish 
himself would make a story all by 
itself. He figured that with bees he 
might be able to hire a man to do 
his heavy work, and that is what he 
did. Yet he has found the relation- 
ship between his bees and the flowers 
from which they gather their harvest 
something of outstanding interest 
which has occupied him all these 
years. Botany and bees furnish a 
wonderful combination. 




















NOAH WILLIAMSON 


Work in the apiary, an opportunity 
that opened just when he was look- 
ing for one, is what made Noah 
Williamson, presid« nt of the lowa 
Beekeepers’ Association, a bee man. 
Williamson keeps about thirteen hun- 
dred colonies of bees and is probably 


the most extensive honey producer 
in Iowa. He took up beekeeping as 
a purely commercial proposition at 
a time when he had closed out his 
other interests. I have found but 
few like him, and yet Williamson is 
not unmindful of that same thrill 
that comes from the humming of the 
bees among the flowers, the call of 
nature, as Beals calls it. 











DALLAS LORE SHARPE 
Finally I 


Sharp, the philosopher and seer of 


appeal to Dallas Lore 


Hingham, the schoolmaster-natural- 
ist, who writes so delightfully of 
everything that has to do with the 
out-of-doors. The mystery of the 
hive is plainly the source of its great 
appeal to him. As J. F. Diemer says, 
“How can the bees do so much with- 
out a college education?” Let me 
quote Sharp, who speaks of the won- 
der the hive awakened in him when 
a child: 

“Every one of those early out- 
standing impressions has pursued me 
and out of them my later 
life seems to have eventuated. None 
of them was deeper or fuller of mys- 
tery than the bee life of the hive.’’ 

Sharp 
may lead to an answer to our ques- 
tion when he says that for every 
man he knows who keeps bees for 
money, he knows ten who keep bees 
for the love of them and the right 
they give him to the poetry, the phi- 
losophy and the religion of living. 

I turn to his book, “The Spirit of 
the Hive,” and on page 43 I find my 
answer: 


ever since, 


offers a suggestion which 


“T cannot make clear this 
mystery. 


great 
Every sailor, every wood- 
man, every farmer feels it, every 
gardener who puts a seed into the 
soil and loves it into life, but most 
of all every mother knows it. And 
he knows it, too, who, moving among 
his bees, bids them harvest the hills 
and glean the faded 
gathering the attar of joy where the 
ummer before they sowed the golden 
pollen of life.’’ 


roadsides 
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HEN, a half century before the 

coming of Christ, Cesar was 
engaged in his Gallic conquests, it is 
said that there was in his armies a 
tall, dark Mantuan youth of con- 
sumptive tendencies named Publius 
Virgilius Maro. The rumor con- 
tinues that he was not a good soldier, 
in fact that he quit the roughness of 
army life almost in disgrace and re- 
turned to his studies at Rome. But 
the youth later atoned for his lack 
of soldierly qualities by reproducing 
the battle scenes with such vivid 
reality in his poems that they were 
still to be read and lived again by 
school children twenty centuries 
after Cesar and his legions had de- 
scended into dust. 

Virgil came from Mantua, north 
of the Po, where was to be found 
the purest of the old Roman stock 
which had settled the country before 
the wars began to bring a seepage 
of foreign blood into Rome. Mantua 
was more true to the old, stern Ro- 
man traditions than Rome itself. 
There under the edge of the Alps the 
race grew more imaginative than 
their southern neighbors, and sent 
to Rome clever young men of pro- 
nounced vigor and intelligence, un- 
spoiled by the turmoil and the cor- 
rect manners of the city. 

Such a young man was Publius 
Virgilius Maro. Reared on_ his 
father’s farm on the Mantuan plain, 
he learned the tasks of the farm boy 
of north Italy. He doubtless had to 
care for sheep and horses, cows and 
goats, and had frequent repasts on 
the common fare of roasted chest- 
nuts and goats’ milk cheese. There 
he kept his first bees in dome-shaped 
osier and bark hives and caught as 
much of their lives as those domi- 
ciles would allow him. These farm 
scenes he was later to reproduce in 
his poems. 

Whether or not he was a better 
farmer than a soldier, his father, a 
wealthy landholder, saw early in his 
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Euphrates. 





Quiet. 


son ability for other things than 
farming and was determined to give 
him the best education available. So 
Virgil went to Rome to study law. 

It was a critical period in the his- 
tory of Rome, and with most of 
civilization in Roman kinds, one of 
the most critical in the history of 
the world. Currents were astir in 
the city that would bring about the 
downfall of Cesar and eventually the 
disintegration of the Roman empire. 
While he walked the streets and 
often stopped at the Forum, Virgil 
lived again the glory of Rome, the 
march of Roman triumph since the 
boy Romulus was suckled by a wolf. 
Quick to discern the unrest that 
seethed in the city, he found it hard 
to fit the feverish Rome of reality, 
with its political squabbles, to the 
lofty ideals he had conceived. 

He began to practice law, but he 
abandoned it after the failure of his 
first case and went to study philoso- 
phy under Siro the Epicurean at 
Naples. He found himself in some 
of the most brilliant company of the 
day. 

But neither was he destined to be 
a philosopher. The rugged country 
about Naples; the crags with their 
goats, the glades, and the waterfalls 
inspired him to write his Eclogues, 
his poetry of rural life, which soon 
attracted wide attention. Maecenas, 
the prime minister of Octavian, in- 
duced Virgil to leave Naples by 
offering him a villa in his gardens 
at Rome. There Virgil attended 
concerts where he heard his own 
poetry sung to music, and was flat- 
tered by the favors paid him. But 
he was not long satisfied to remain 
in the noise of Rome, nor did he 
enjoy the flurry of court life. He 
soon fled back to Naples, where he 
found seclusion and leisure. In sight 
of the endlessly belching Vesuvius, 
of the tall cliffs and the blue bay, he 
spent the remainder of his days. 
Here he wrote the poetry which was 
to be acclaimed the greatest pro- 
duced in early Rome. 

He lived the life of a countryman, 
apart from the strife of the perio4. 
Already Rome was touched with cor- 
ruption; but the seclusion of his life 
combined with the purity of his 
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PUBLIUS VIRGILIUS MARO 
By Kent L. Pellett 


Thus I sang of the tending of fields and flocks and 
trees, while great Cesar hurled war’s lightnings by high 
.. . Even in that season, I, Virgil, nurtured 
in sweet Partenope, went in the flowery ways of lowly 


Book IV, Georgics. 


character long appealed to the imagi- 
nation of his countrymen. Yet he 
discerned the currents that molded 
the lives of the Romans better than 
those in the midst of the whirl, and 
in his Aineid he wrote an epic story 
of Roman grandeur that should live 
to be conned over by all future gen- 
erations of Latin students. 


It was at the suggestion of his 
friend, Maecenas, that he undertook 
the Georgics. The prime minister 
observed the decadence of agricul- 
ture during Cesar’s wars, when the 
soldiers, occupied in fighting, neg- 
lected husbandry. He realized the 
peril to Roman civilization, and be- 
lieved that a handbook of agricul- 
ture might serve to revive interest 
in tillage and husbandry. He ap- 
pealed to Virgil, who responded by 
writing the Georgics. For several 
centuries the Georgics were an au- 
thentic guide to practical husbandry, 
and now that Virgil’s teachings are 
long since replaced by more scientific 
methods, they are still read for their 
faultless poetry and their charming 
portrayal of country life. 

Four books comprise the Georgics. 
The first deals with the tillage of the 
fields, the constellations and the 
signs of the weather; the second, 
with trees, especially the vine and 
the olive; the third, with the rearing 
of flocks and herds, and the breeding 
of horses; and the fourth, with the 
keeping of bees. The devotion of 
one-fourth the work to bees indicates 
their relative importance to agricul- 
ture in those days. And beekeeping 
was a large industry. Apiaries that 
produced thousands of pounds of 
honey were not unknown, while wax 
was an important article of com- 
merce, especially from Sicily and 
Corsica. 

Tickner Edwardes recommends the 
fourth book of the Georgics as one 
of the best first works for a novice 
to read. But perhaps to reserve the 
book until one has absorbed some 
bee knowledge is better. Then one 
appreciates its errors and fancies as 
well as the truth which Virgil utters. 
And the beekeeper who inclines to 
poetry has a treat in store for him 
if he has never read the fourth 
Georgics. 
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Bee knowledge had been handed 
down from bee writer to bee writer, 
mistakes mixed with facts, without 
too much observation of the bees 
themselves. Virgil reproduced most 
of the errors of Aristotle, and added 
the current myths of his day, which 
were to persist for centuries, until 
such men as Swammerdam dared to 
cast aside preconceived notions and 
to go only to the bees for their in- 
formation. 

Virgil spoke often of the kingbee, 
and believed that honey descended 
from heaven. He thought the old 
bees did the work of the hives while 
the young journeyed to the fields. 
“The aged have the town in charge, 
and the walling of the combs and the 
shaping of the curious chambers; but 
the young return weary when night 
grows late. . . . With morning they 
stream out of their gates; nowhere a 
lingerer; alike again, when evening 
warns them at last to quit their 
meadow pasture, then they seek their 
home, then they refresh their bodies. 
.. . Thereafter, when now they are 
quiet in their cells, silence deepens 
with night, and kindly slumber over- 
spreads their tired TIimbs.”’ (1) 

But these are only the lesser of 
his misconceptions. His theory on 
reproduction, though common then, 
is highly novel today. “This custom 
approved of bees may truly awaken 
thy wonder, that they neither delight 
in bodily union, nor melt away in 
languor of love, nor bear their young 
by birth-throes; but straight from the 
leaves, from the scented herbage 
gather their children in their mouths, 
themselves keep up the succession of 
king and tiny citizens, and fashion 
anew their halls and waxen realm. 
Therefore, although their own life 
be brief and soon taken to its rest— 
since to the seventh summer it lasts 
and no further—yet the race abides 
immortal. ...” 

He gives instructions for gener- 
ating swarms of bees from the de- 
caying carcasses of animals, “when 
the whole breed of bees shall fail of 
a sudden.” A calf is killed, its flesh 
beaten to a pulp, and it is left to 
decay. “The humors heat and fer- 
ment in the soft bones, and creatures 
wonderfully fashioned may be seen 

soon they stir with rustling 
WH was 

Some writers have referred to the 
Georgics as evidence that there were 
originally two breeds of bees in Italy. 
Virgil says, “There are two kinds, 
this the better, fair of feature and 
splendid in flashing scales; the other, 
rough-coated and sluggish, crawls 
meanly with his breadth of belly...” 
But others say that Virgil mistook 
the older, darker bees about the hive 





(1) All my quotations are from the 
Eclogues and Georgics of Virgil, translated 
by J. W. Mackail, Longmans, Green & Co., 
Lid., 1926. 
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Standardization Committee of the American 
Honey Producers’ League 
Distributed by 


Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Illinois 
G. B. Lewis Co., Watertown, Wis. 


G. B. LEWIS CO., 
1921 E. Fourth St., Sioux City, lowa 


G. B. LEWIS CO., 
10 Tivoli St., Albany, N. Y. 


G. B. LEWIS CO., 
1304 Main St., Lynchburg, Va. 


G. B. LEWIS CO., 
318 E. Broad St., Texarkana, Ark. 


Hart Glass Mfe. Company 


Dunkirk, Indiana 


Display your Honey Perfectly 
Dependable Service 
On Standard Sizes 
Our fluted honey jars are made as per specifications of 
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GOLDEN QUEENS 


BEAUTIFUL, GENTLE AND GOOD HONEY GATHERERS 
READY FOR SHIPPING APRIL 1 


Select (one grade only): One, $1.00; ten, $9.00: twenty-five or more, 
80 cents each before June 1 
We have special made, safe introducing cage in which safe introduction is guar- 
anteed even to laying worker colonies. The price is 50 cents additional. 
A limited quantity two-pound package golden bees with queen for $4.50, sent 
via prepaid parcel post. Safe arrival guaranteed. No disease. Health certificate. 


THE GOLDEN APIARIES 


LETOHATCHIE, ALA. JOHN T. KNIGHT, Mgr. 




















Golden Queens and Banded Bees 
FOR 1929 

Untested queens________ $1.00 each 

Tested queens__________ $1.50 each 

Sas —hUCUrlCUhr/Z Cl 

Nucleus____ __._. $1.50 per frame 


Bees inspected; free from ¢isease 


J. W. SHERMAN, VALDOSTA, GA. 
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GARDEN TRACTORU 






















Harrowing, Seeding, Cul- 
tivating, Spraying and 
Lawn Mowing.—Also mows hay, 
weeds and other tall growth At 
tachments instantly interchangeable. 
New improved Tools, Arched Axle, Tool 
Control, Power Turn, Snappy Powerful Mo- 
tor, Pulley for Belt 
Work, and many oth- 
er features. Has solved the 
problem of thousands of gar- 
deners, florists, poultrymen, nur- 
serymen and suburban farmers 

Time Payment Plan. Write GILSON 
MFG CO.,Q95 Park St, Port Washington, 
Wis. 
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Book Your Orders Now 


For Package Bees and 
Italian Queens 
Two and Three Pound Packages 


Write for prices No order too small 
or too large. 


Nineteen years in business Safe arrival 
guaranteed Delivery begins in March. 


R. E. LA BARRE 
Box 1042 Tulare, California 
\ —~’) 




















‘AT LAN 
CARNIOLANS 
are very gentle, very prolific at all 
times, build very white combs, are 
little inclined to rob, rarely affected 
with European foulbrood, and are 
most excellent workers. Average 
surplus from producing’ colonies 
during 1927 was 180 lbs. extracted. 
Have been breeding Carniolans for 22 
years. Several breeders imported each year 
Jan Strgar and M. Ambrozic stock. We 
have supplied queens to many Agricultural 
Colleges and Experiment Stations, to the 
Provincial Experiment Stations and Farms 
of Canada and to the Japanese Government 
for breeding purposes. We probably have 
the finest Carniolans in the United States. 
Ask for our free paper, “MERITS OF THE 
CARNIOLAN BEEF.” 


Untested queens, one $1.35 
Untested queens, six 6.60 
Tested queens, each 2.25 


Line-bred breeding queen (reared 
1927) 10.00 
Breeding queens ready now. Untested 
ready about May 25. 


ALBERT G. HAHN 


Glen Gardner, New Jersey 


PALMETTO BEES and QUEENS 


Imported Stock, Three-band Italians 
Package bees: Two-pound package with 
queen, $3.25; three-pound package with 
queen, $4.25. In lots of over five packages 
25c per package less. Queens, 60c each; 
half dozen, $3.50; dozen, $6.50. No disease. 


Cc. G. ELLISON, BELTON, S. C. 
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for a separate race. 

In spite of the myths he propa- 
gated, many of the passages bespeak 
Virgil’s familiarity with his bees. 
What modern writer could give a 
better description of their spring- 
time activities than the following?: 
“When the golden sun has driven 
winter routed underground and flung 
wide the sky in summer flight, forth- 
with they range over lawn and wood, 
and harvest the shining blossoms and 
sip lightly of the streams; then glad 
with some strange delight, they nur- 
ture their brood in the nest, then 
deftly forge the fresh wax and mold 
the clammy honey.”’ 

I like best his tale of the old man 
of Corycus. His description would 
fit as well today those rare people 
whose hobby it is to seek out waste 
places and to enliven them with a 
touch of beauty. “I remember how 

I saw an old man of Corycus, 
who owned some few acres of waste 
land, a field neither rich for grazing 
nor favourable to the flock nor apt 
for the vineyard; yet he, setting 
thinly sown gardenstuff among the 
brushwood, with borders of white 
lilies and vervain and the seeded 
poppy, equalled in his content the 
wealth of kings; and, returning home 
when night was late, would heap his 
table with unbought dainties. The 
first roses of spring, the first apples 
of autumn he would gather; and 
when even yet the frost of bitter 
winter cleft the rocks and laid an 
icy curb on the running waters, al- 
ready he plucked the _ soft-tressed 
hyacinth, chiding the late-lingering 
summer and the west wind’s delay. 
So likewise was he the first for whom 
the bees’ brood overflowed in swarm- 
ing multitudes, and the frothing 
honey drained from the squeezed 
combs; lime trees were his, and a 
wealth of pine 28 

But to appreciate the Georgics, 
read the whole of them. Procure a 
copy, allow the gentle Neapolitan 
poet to transport you back twenty 
centuries to the quiet of his orange 
groves, and there listen to his song 
of the “tending of fields and flocks 
and trees.” 


Color Schemes, Gingerbread 
and Honey 
(Continued from page 233) 

wheat flour in which you have care- 
fully blended one-half teaspoon salt 
and one-half teaspoon soda. Mix 
carefully, then add one-half cup nut 
meats (chopped). Place in well-but- 
tered loaf pan, let stand three-quar- 
ters of an hour, then bake in a slow 
oven until done, which is usually 
about thirty-five minutes. 

Rhubarb Delight—Our family al- 
Ways rejoice in the advent of rhu- 
barb. (See American Bee Journal, 





May, 1928, for honey recipes with 
rhubarb.) One of our favorites is 
honey delight. To one cup boiling 
water add three cups pink, tender 
rhubarb cut in small pieces and one- 
half cup minute tapioca. Cook thirty 
minutes, or until rhubarb is soft, stir- 
ring frequently. Remove from stove 
and add one and one-fourth cups 
honey and one-half teaspoon salt. 
Stir well and chill. Serve with 
whipped cream and a honey drip. 

Rhubarb Jello—To three-fourths 
pint of boiling water add one pack- 
age strawberry jello and put to cool. 
Cut one pound of pink rhubarb in 
inch pieces and gently parboil in just 
enough honey to partially cover. Stir 
oceasionally to keep from sticking, 
until rhubarb is all cooked, but un- 
broken. When jello begins to thicken, 
fill eight or ten small moulds one-half 
full, add rhubarb pieces and fill 
moulds with remainder of jello. Chill 
until firm. Serve with whipped cream 
wth a drizzle of honey over it. 


Oh, Hum, I Think the Jay is Right 
By Charles Zick 

Seems to me Jay Smith and Allen 
Latham are having quite a time over 
that stinging queen question. 

I will not argue with either, as no 
queen has ever taken me for a lay- 
ing queen—or virgin, for that matter. 

But, as Mr. Smith says, “if you 
only believed all you hear about 
bees,” you wouldn’t know whether a 
colony contained all queens, drones, 
or workers. 

I caught my first swarm and hived 
them in a box, and from that time 
until the present I have been told 
all about bees. 

After I bought my first movable- 
frame hive I was told I would find 
the queen-cells on the seventh frame 
from the left-hand side of the hive. 
3ut from lack of education (I sup- 
pose), my bees start queen-cells most 
anywhere on frames that have brood 
in them. Now this informant had 
kept bees for ten or twelve years. I 
don’t think he ever saw a queen or 
queen-cells. 

Only last summer a neighbor told 
me that the young queen always 
went out with the swarm, as he had 
watched the drones go back and mate 
with the old queen; said he had a 
bee book that said so. After a half- 
hour talk he said he always clipped 
the queen’s wings to prevent swarm- 
ing. I suppose he cropped the old 
hen’s wings to keep the little chick- 
ens from flying over the fence into 
the lettuce bed. This man had kept 
bees for twenty years. 

No use to argue, as they had 
handled bees twice as long as myself. 

This is only two “things” I have 
been told about bees. So I think like 
Mr. Smith—don’t believe all you 


hear. Indiana. 
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The HODGSON RADIAL ] 
HONEY EXTRACTOR 


with the three-speed drive, is the 
only radial extractor made _ which 
vives the operator full control of the 
speed at all times. 

For circular, write to 


Ss. P. HODGSON & SONS 
l New Westminster, British Columbia 
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HYBRID BEES ] 


A Special Package 

Two and one-half pounds with 

purely mated Italian queen 
Each, $3.00. Quantities, $2.80 

Two-pound queenless package 
for strengthening weak colo- 
nies, each, $1.80. 

Prompt shipments, beginning 
April 15. 

HERRON & STONE 

Millerton, Okla. 
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OLD RELIABLE 


Mondeng for Hives, Supers, 
Sections, Frames 


and all other bee supplies at 
factory prices. Send in your 
list now for special quoting if 
you want to save money. 


Charles Mondeng 
Company 


159 Cedar Lake Road 








Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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THE EDITOR’S ANSWERS 
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When stamp is enclosed, the editor will answer questions by mail. 


Since 


we have far more questions than we can print in the space available, several 
months sometimes elapse before answers appear. 


SWARMING IN COMB HONEY — GLUE 
FOR LABELS 

1. Swarming of bees is a great problem 
in this locality. What would you recom- 
mend doing in the following case? : When 
the white clover comes on here many colo- 
nies begin swarming preparations. When 
one cuts out the queen-cells of some of 
these colonies, the trouble begins. More 
cells are built almost as fast as you can 
cut them out, and the bees absolutely re- 
fuse to store a pound of honey in the su- 
pers. (This is in comb honey production.) 
To shake them in a new hive with full 
sheets of foundation or to let them swarm 
means no honey from that colony. I use 
standard ten-frame hives and only one body 
for brood in the spring. If two bodies are 
used for brood rearing in spring and re- 
duced to one at start of flow, a condition 
like that outlined above will be found. Only 
some colonies act in this manner. 

2. Would like to know the name of a 
good brand of glue or paste, or how to 
make a glue or paste that will really hold 
labels onto tin pails. Have tried Royal 
glue, Lepage’s glue, and a powder especially 
made for tin, but the labels always peel off 
in a day or two. 

3. Would like your unbiased opinion on 
the following matter: any people advo- 
cate the use of very large hives. I have 
a friend who has kept bees successfully for 
twenty years and depended upon them for 
a large part of his living. He produces 
comb honey only, and uses ten-frame hives, 
with frames only seven inches deep for the 
brood; only one body per hive. His record 
of 4x5 sections produced over such a colony 
is something over four hundred. Could it 
be that different size hives are needed for 
different localities ? INDIANA. 


Answer—1l. It is always more difficult 
to prevent swarming in the production of 
comb honey than in that of extracted honey. 
However, a minimum of swarming will take 
place if the following conditions are kept: 

Young queens. If your queens are old 
and begin to retrench on brood production, 
the bees will make queen-cells to replace 
them and swarming will follow. 

No drones. If your colonies have con- 
siderable drone-comb, they will rear several 
thousand drones each. The drones are noisy, 
cumbersome, and are in the way of the bees 
at the warm hours of the day. Remove the 
drone-comb and _ replace it with worker- 
comb in spring. 

Plenty of room for brood. We find the 
ten-frame L hive too small for most queens. 
We have some of those hives in our apiaries 
and it is from them that the most of our 
natural swarms come. We prefer a deeper 
brood frame, similar to the old Quinny 
frame, which is now called the Dadant. 

Plenty of room in supers. Sections filled 
with foundation and as many partly filled 
sections as you can give them. Be sure 
they do not have to wait on you for room. 

Last and most important of all is plenty 
of ventilation. Many people do not realize 
that a crowded hive is uncomfortable for 
the bees and that queen-excluding honey 
boards, separators, etc., are in the way of 
the bees and prevent them from ventilating 
the hive readily. Don’t use any more of 
those things than you can help. 

I was about to forget shade. In June 
and July the hives that are in the sun 
become exceedingly hot and are uncomfort- 
able for the bees. They lie out in clusters, 
indicating that the hive is too warm. Colo- 
nies should never be allowed to cluster on 
the outside; they should have either enoug!, 


ventilation or shade to enable them to stay 
in, in the warmest part of the day. 

If you follow these suggestions, you will 
have a minimum of swarming. 

2. We do not use glue to paste labels 
on, but a home-made paste, from flour and 
water, boiled together till the paste is right. 
If your labels are too thick they will be 
more likely to come off than thin ones. 
Perhaps a trifle of honey in the paste wouid 
help it to stick, but we never have any 
trouble with well made thin paste. 

3. Hives should be large enough, not too 
large. The proof that eight- and ten-frame 
hives are hardly large enough is to be found 
in the fact that people often have to add 
another story for breeding in spring and 
If you build 
a barn you should make it large enough 
to accommodate your stock and to store 
enough food for them to winter on. We 
like our large brood chambers, and yet they 
are not so large as two ten-frame brood 
chambers of the Langstroth hive. 


for food chamber in winter. 


ADD PACKAGE BEES TO WEAK 
COLONIES 


1. Do you think it would pay to buy 
one pound of bees to add to each of my 
five hives in May? Would it strengthen 
the hives for the basswood flow in July? 

2. Due to the fact that there are many 
places where infection can be gotten in our 
locality, I am planning to treat each hive 
for foulbrood by shaking on entirely new 
frames of foundation. The old brood will 
be put in one place to hatch and form a 
new colony to be treated later. (The fact 
is, I have noticed dead brood which is some- 
what grayish white and strings out a bit. 
It is not plentiful, but enough to scare me 
as to what it might become. This brood 
loses its shape after a while and becomes 
a watery mass at the bottom of the cell. 
Is that foulbrood 7?) 

38. When would you advise my treating 
the colonies? I plan to take them out of 
the winter cases early in May. (The colo- 
nies seem to be building up now, if I may 
judge from number of bees flying.) 

4. Could you suggest the cause for my 
best hive being winter killed? They pro- 
duced about 106 pounds of honey last year, 
were chock-full of bees when packed in a 
two-story hive, and died leaving about 
twenty pounds of honey in the top story, 
where I found the remains of the cluster. 
If anything, they were packed better than 
the other colonies, which wintered through. 
Entrance was never totally closed and the 
bees flew until about February 10. Then 


they turned up their toes. 
NEW YORK. 


Yes, it will pay to buy bees 
by the pound to. strengthen colonies in 





Answer—1. 


spring, provided you are careful in uniting 
the bees not to have any fighting. Since 
you are afraid that you have foulbrood, it 
may be better to buy two-pound packages 
and hive them separately, then be sure of 
some colonies without disease. 

2. I would recommend that you send a 
sample of that dead brood to James Ham- 
bleton, Apiculturist, Bureau of Entomology, 
Washington, D. C., to find out just what it 
is. They will send you some instructions 
if it is really foulbrood. 

3. If you have to treat colonies, the best 
time is when the honey crop begins. Then 
there is no danger of robbing, which would 
scatter the disease in your apiary, besidcs 
perhaps giving it to some neighbor’s bees. 

4. Of course, I cannot say why your 
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|| | Not Quantity or Low Price But QUALITY 


ce 
ral They may cost a few CENTS more per package; worth several DOLLARS more, is 
the general opinion of the leading producers of the North. That's why they use 100 per cent 
ay our bees and queens. 

vill Mr. R. C. Schurtz, Manager Superior Honey Company of Canada, has used hundreds 
of packages from many different shippers, including ourselves. After a careful comparison 





oe he has decided to use 100 per cent our bees this season, even though they cost more. 

ht. Mr. John Graham, President Alberta Honey Producers’ Association, has used our bees 
” exclusively for the past eight years. Mr. Graham has had occasion to witness results from 
- other bees shipped to his district, and is pleased with our Service, Quality and Guarantee. 
ny Mr. S. J. McPherson, of Edgar, Mont., has used our bees for some time; also has 
= reports from large shipments going to Fromberg and Bridger, Mont.—all have given com- 


me plete satisfaction. 





m No matter where you are in the western half of the U. S. A. or Canada, we can supply 
-— you Bees and Queens that will “Pay YOU a profit the FIRST season,” not merely build up 
Lild for winter. 
igh 
ore From R. C. Schurtz, Mgr. Superior Honey Co. of Canada 
we Dear Mr. Wing :— Lethbridge, Alberta, Canada, Feb. 19, 1929. 
wee! We appreciate your splendid stock of Italian bees and queens. We have used hundreds of 
poe packages of bees from many different shippers in the U. S. A., and wish to say that while your 
bees cost us a little more than some others, we think they are far the cheapest for us to use, as 
they arrive on time, in fine cages, with choice queens and bees, and the queens are so nicely 
arranged for releasing in the hive. 

We have found with our short seasons that old bees and old queens, such as we have re- 
snd ceived from some shippers, are a total loss to us, as they do little more than get built up for 
ed winter. 

? In this part of Canada we have to have bees that will give a good surplus of honey, and be 
anal in shape for winter. That is why we are using 100% your bees this season. 

ive Yours sincerely, SUPERIOR HONEY CO. OF CANADA, 
— by R. C. Schurtz, Manager. 

+. From John Graham, Pres. Alberta Honey Producers’ Association 

bit. To Mr. J. E. Wing—Dear Sir:— Coaldale, Alberta, Canada, Feb. 18, 1929. 
me We have bought package bees and queens from you exclusively for eight years, and we are 
ood well satisfied in every way. 

~" Your queens and bees are, in our opinion, as good as or better than any others shipped to 
. this district. Your packages have a very small percentage of old bees, and they build up quickly. 
ing In the past eight years, with one exception, bees have arrived on time. 

-_ Sometimes there is some loss in packages, which we know is unavoidable, but at all times you 
nay have replaced losses promptly, and without question. We are indeed pleased at the way you 
ian have done business with us, and we hope you give as good service in the future as you have in 
wee the past (and we have no doubt you will). 

ear, In this country it is a big asset to a beekeeper to know he has a responsible shipper; and 
co we have no reason or desire to change shippers. We and our associates will need 800 to 1000 
ry, three-pound packages this year. Yours sincerely, JOHN GRAHAM. 

_ From S. J. McPherson, of Edgar, Montana 

& Mr. J. E, Wing, Cottonwood, Calif. 

hen Dear Mr. Wing:—Yours of 10th received, quoting prices on package bees. 

I will want at least 50 packages, to be shipped shortly after May 1st — possibly 100 pack- 
aa ages. Will advise more definitely later on, together with deposit. 


in We have experienced one of the severest winters ever known in this locality, and I antici- 
pate the beekeepers will suffer considerable winter losses. 











stad You will no doubt be gratified to know that the bees you have heretofore shipped to Edgar, 

it Fromberg and Bridger, Montana, have given complete satisfaction, and come through with 
ges minimum loss. Very truly, yours, S. J. McPHERSON. 

* We give a complete Guarantee with every transaction, covering Safe Arrival and Entire 
ia Satisfaction. We also positively guarantee as LOW or LOWER Express Charges as any 
am- breeder in California. 
gy, 
= j. E. WING 
ons - . 
= Cottonwood » ie California 
“ ; 

oo *‘Most Northern and Only Exclusive Package and 
ides Queen Breeder in California.” 

ees. 

our 
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Clear Fr Crystal 
HONEY jARS 


will sell your bone) 


No panelsto catch 
shadows which 
darken the color. 
Beautiful in Clar- 
ity and Pattern, 
and Strength in) 

Construction. 


t SIZES 


Individual, Half Pound, One Pound and Two Pound. Accurate Graduanon 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES 


HAZELATLAS GLass Co. 
WHEBLING.W.VA 
WORLD'S: LARGEST: TUMBLER - MANUFACTURERS 











> 





PROMPT SERVICE AND HIGHEST QUALITY 
in past years has made both you and us SUCCESSFUL 


Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed 


1-24 25-49 50-100 
3-lb. Packages and Queens z $4.00 $3.75 $3.50 
2-lb. Packages and Queens : es 3.50 3.25 3.00 

If Caucasian Queens are wanted, add 25c per package extra 
Italian Queens ~_ sia 1.00 -85 -76 
Caucasian Queens > 1.25 1.10 1.00 


VALLEY BEE AND HONEY CO., pe. o. Box 703, WESLACO, TEXAS 


Charter Member No. 11, Texas Association of Queen Breeders and Bee Dealers 








GOLD MEDAL , oui": x2. | 
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best colony died, without knowing all the 
particulars. But, judging from your ac- 
count, I surmise that the honey may have 
been too scattered in the two stories and 
that some of the bees starved while others 
had a plenty. But this is only a guess. I 
have never known bees to suffer from being 
too well packed, provided they have plenty 
of ventilation. 

TRANSFERRING FROM BUILDING AND 

FROM BOX 

1. How can I get bees out of the wall in 
a house? I have tried, but never had much 
success. How would it be to put a bee 
escape over the entrance and then put a 
hive in front, introducing a queen after they 
are in the hive? 

2. What is the best way to change bee 
from boxes into hives? IOWA. 

Answer—1l1. To get bees out of the walls 
of a house, the easiest way is to take off 
a little of the siding, after having smoked 
the bees at the entrance. But if the house 
is made of brick or stone, then the only 
way is to arrange to make a hole above the 
cluster, if their entrance is below, or below 
it if the entrance is above, and smoke them 
out, by driving smoke at the lower hole. 
To use a bee escape would be a slow method 
and you would secure only the field bees. 

2. To transfer bees from boxes or hollow 
trees into movable-frame hives, we have 
published, for 10 cents, a pamphlet entitled 
“Every Step in Transferring Bees.’ This 
directs both the transferring of the bees 
and of the combs that are worth saving and 
makes a thorough job. But a great many 
people do not like to do this. Then the 
only way is to transfer the bees by driving 
them out, then put a bee escape over the 
movable-frame hive in which they have been 
put and place the box-hive or gum over 
this, so that the bees will take care of the 
brood till it is hatched. Then the box-hive 
may be removed. You must, of course, 
make sure that the queen has been drivea 
out with the bees in the first place and has 
been put into the movable-frame hive. Do 
ail this during fruit bloom. 

HEAVY WINTER LOSS 

Last fall I went into the winter with 
twenty colonies of bees, and they were all 
in common single-wall, ten-frame hives, had 
good wind protection and were covered with 
large pasteboard boxes such as bread is 
shipped in. 

On New Year’s day I moved my bees 
twenty-five miles to a new location, and 
the bees were all right at that time. New 
Year’s was a rather warm day, for the time 
of year. My hives all have the common 
wood cover (no inner cover), and when I 
nailed the covers on preparatory to moving, 
I presume that I broke the seals loose 
around the edge of the covers. 

Now on examination I find about half my 

bees dead and the balance of colonies very 
weak. Most of the hives have a large 
amount of ice in them, and bees all dead. I 
am at a loss to understand just what the 
trouble was. 
_ At the start of winter I closed the open- 
ing at the entrance all except about three 
inches, as I figured it would help keep the 
wind out. 

Was this entrance closed too much, or 
was there a draft caused by breaking the 
seal on the covers? Did moving them in 
the middle of the winter have anything to 
do with it? IOWA. 

Answer—lI think the main trouble was in 
moving the bees at a time when they could 
not take a flight shortly afterwards. Their 
bowels were full and the excitement caused 
them to eat still more honey—more than 
they would have eaten if they had been left 
quiet. There are winters when it is all right 
to move the bees in the middle of winter, 
especially if they have had a flight shortly 
before. But in a very continuous and com- 
paratively severe winter they become just 
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that much more uncomfortable when dis- 
turbed. Don't 


weather if 


disturb your bees in cold 


you can help it. 


FIXING UP A POOR JOB OF TRANS- 


FERRING 
On last July 1 I was told that I could 
have a swarm of bees that had clustered 
on a plant in my small garden. I took a 
soap box which I had and cut a small en- 


trance on its edge. I had very little trouble 


getting them into it. 

On July 16 I bought a standard hive with 
comb honey super complete, also a smoker 
and booklet on how to transfer them. After 
putting a piece of netting over my head, 


I proceeded by drumming on box with the 


hive on 


new top. In my nervousness I 
knocked the hive over; the bees started to 
work on me, so that I had to stop for a 
while. It took me two days to finish the 
job. 

In transferring the brood comb from box 
to frames, I made a poor job of this also 
The bees built braces in between them, three 
of them being built solidly together. I did 
not want to cut these apart, as they had 
so little comb in their new home that I 
was afraid sufficient comb for winter store 
could not be built so late in season. I fed 
them about thirty pounds of sugar made 


into syrup, 


the last ten pounds given in one 
feeding; in 


addition I laid two pounds of 
lump sugar on top of frames. 

On October 20 I made a packing 
cording to Department 
letin on wintering bees. 
the stuffing from a couch 


box ac- 
of Agriculture bul- 
I packed them with 


(excelsior), cotton 
and pieces of woolen goods. 

Several days ago, when the temperature 
rose to 62 degrees, the bees in eleven hive 
next door to mine were all fiying. These 
bees are in old-fashioned hives with no pro- 
tection, some split open on sides, other 
with covers partly open. My bees never 
came out, so I figured that my bees were 
all dead. I took a basket and removed the 


top packing, and on opening the hive I saw 


the whole top of hive black with bees walk- 
ing over the lump sugar. I closed it again 
quickly so as not to disturb them further 

What I want to know is, are they all 
right? Is it right that they should stay 
in hive on such a nice day when neglected 
bees were so active? If they are all right 
what can I do in the spring to set these 
mismade combs right and still get surplu 
during coming season? 

NEW YORK, N. Y 

Answer—You must always moke_ the 
bees before doing any operation in the 
hive; then they will not be likely to stins 
vou. 

Judging from your’ report, your bee 
must be all right The reason they did not 
fly out when the other colonies did wa 
probably that they are strong enough to 
remain in the hive when the others think 
they need a flight. The only reason for 
their failure to fly, otherwise, would be that 
the entrance might be clogged with dead 
bees But, judging by your report, I be- 
lieve this is not the case. 

As to the straightening of their combs ir 
spring, you should have a few heets of 
comb foundation to put in the place of ich 
combs as may be too crooked to be left in 
But if you remove the crooked combs, by 
ising a little smoke and brushing the bee 
off, you can readily straighten such part 
f these combs as contain brood and return 
them to the hive. You should not let any 
brood suffer, as brood is valuable in spring 


specially. 
USING COMBS FROM EUROPEAN 
FOULBROOD COLONIES 


I have European foulbrood in my home 
bee yard. Can I use the frames from my 
ome bee yard in my outapiary? 


WISCONSIN. 


Answer—If you are positively ire that 
is only European foulbrood that your bees 

ave, without any American or ropy foul- 

rood, your combs will be safe to use in 
ir outyard. But if there is any doubt 
it it, they had best be disinfected. 


May, 1929 
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“ prefs Y he n ' ny 
the { me be r nen I rt 
comt whe I r 1 i W n ‘ | 
be wax 

REQUEENING FROM GOOD STOCK 

I have a very good queen and would like 
to divide the colony artificially ising he 
queen Would you advise the e of the 
following method? 

1. Let the colony naturally ft d quee1 
cells and, when the re nine ten d 
old, kill the queen. P e frame f I i 
in each of two hive |} ‘ giving eacl 
divisior one of the een-ce Fi the 
rest of the hive with foundation et in 
frames 

ws divisior varn evel! if giver 
plenty of room, vent tior and hade 

3. Is it profitable mb | 
or 1 tw ory br I I 

4 Could a@& comb | pe I or 
a ten-frame hive | witt divided 
colony in it vithout disastrou re t 

MASSACHUSETTS 

A we 1 we r nde ny 
eun tne e€ he x 
losir fe t the I vy | € 
he or t \ the « ne I t 
the hive n I 1 nd I queer 
give he n é I the ba 
ince of the « , hn 6 the } j 
to rear een-ce tl me } 
be duri } } f P 
Ther } inth d _— 

q e! nt he in € 
mar | r 
queen-ce I l é the 
become mat e « } Y é In t 
wa y« n r fron t 
colonis nd I r f that 
choice ‘ hen If the d r 
made n tk I } ] } P 
ther ‘ me 7 } \ } } 
Di ! ry 
¢ he e ¢ 4 
he« he I | 
Pr i ' i 
b I l tt D 
Mille etl n } } 
oml or I ‘ ty 
l 1, the the 

4 N d r “ ] Y f n 
putting per ' } led colo but they 
wi d } bal ft t f 
ve r i 
good 

PREPARATIONS FOR MOVING FIVE 

HUNDRED MILES 

I desire to move n t ry twenty w 
colonie fron W hingtor Kansa 
Scottsbluff, Nebrask ibout five hundred 
miles, the first of March I think freigt 
, het te r thar truce the rate ; $3 44 a 
hundred pounds for colonie $1.72 per hun 
dred pound for omt and $1.20 for hive 
knocked down, so it will be advisable for 
me to take out all but coml having brood, 
leaving about eight or ten pounds of honey 
and leaving perhap three or four frame 
to the hive These I could spread one-half 
or three-fourths of an inch t admit more 
of the bees clustering over the brood, nail- 
ing cleat between the omt They have 
the full inch entrance Shall I remove the 
cover entirely, keeping them imprisoned by 
creen wire only? Wi that leave them 
open too much? 

I would tack cards on the hive “Shelter 
from T and wind tand engthwise of 
car.”” There will be one transfer from car 
to car, and the trip i 1id to require about 
four day I could not ell them for more 
than §$ or $4 and $70 r $75 ought to 
move them Phe } ‘ ! mt well 
wired and we ‘ KANSAS 

Answe If I } i those bee 
I w i . ud the 1} 1 for it ma 

+ ehtlled t muck ead he he 
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THREE-BANDED ITALIAN BEES | 


2: 


2 Ib. Package with Guess . $4.25 
1 Untested Queen 1.00 
1 Tested Queen 1.50 


Discount on quantity 
Inspection Certificate with each 


ALLEN, Catherine, Alabama 
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». pac ge with queen $3.50 
— aia — $2 90 
3 ime nuclei with queen $4.00 
6s “ rT ‘6 $3 50 
Evangeline Apiaries 
MORGAN CITY, LA. 
—) 





MOTT’ $ NORTHERN BRED ITALIAN QUEENS 


Reared 350 feet from the postoffice Your 
orders on the desk in 20 minutes from the 
train. Save a day in and day out by R. F. D. 

er elect and guaranteed purely mated. 
Why buy hybrids? See list. June and May, 
$ 12, $13.00 June 1, $1.00; 6, $5.75; 

$11.50 45, $45.00 100, $85.00. Select 
tested, $2.00; virgins, 50c. No disease. Safe 
deliver and satisfaction guaranteed. 


E MOTT & SON, Glenwood, Mich. 
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BARGAINS IN BEES 


On account of the fact that my law practice is requiring so much 
of my time, I have decided to get out of the bee business after this 
year. In order to find a purchaser for my string of apiaries, it will be 
necessary for me to reduce my stock on hand, and on that account I 
am offering package bees and nuclei this season at reduced prices. 

I have three-band Italians only, use liquid feed, guarantee safe 
delivery, and furnish state certificate with each shipment. There has 
never been foulbrood of any kind in this portion of Georgia. 


If you are in need of bees, write for special prices. 


N. L. STAPLETON, Colquitt, Ga. 














ROOT SERVICE 


FROM 


CHICAGO 


BEEKEEPERS, YOU FACE A 


STRONG MARKET 


in the Chicago district for your early honey this year. bare market now should 


mean a good demand and fair prices for your crop. Pa you ready for a 
” 


large 
honey flow ? 


"Root Quality” goods will help you get a maximum crop 


Write for our 1929 ‘andtilie catalog 


A. I. ROOT CO., OF CHICAGO 
| 224 W. Huron Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 














: 
_™ 99 We imported the mothers of our 

“GRAY CAUCASIANS breeding queens direct from the 
home of the gray bees, Tiflis, Georgia, Russia, in 1926. Prices for queens for de- 
livery after May 20 are: 1 to 5, $1.50 each; 6 to 11, $1.30 each; 12 to 25, $1.25 
each; 26 to 50, $1.00 each; 50 and over, 90c each. We ask no down payment to 
book orders—only to remit 10 days before shipment is to be made 
are filled in order as they are booked. 


BOLLING BEE COMPANY, BOLLING, ALABAMA 





, then the orders 




















Package Bees and Queens 


Price of package bees, including young, pure three-band Italian queen: 
lto4 5 to 24 25 to 99 100 or more 
Two-pound $2.75 each 2.40 each $2.30 each $2.20 each 
Three-pound 3.70 each 3.30 each 3.20 each 3.10 each 


We guarantee safe arrival, full weight of young hybrid bees. Shipped on day 
wanted. No disease. Health certificate with all shipments. 


We give a special guarantee of pure mated queens to insure each purchaser of 


pure three-band Italian stock, for all know these colonies will Italianize 
few weeks. 


C. M. GRAHAM, Cameron, Texas 


in just a 








THE ENGRAVINGS APPEARING IN THIS PUBLICATION ARE MADE BY THE 


Waterloo Engraving iene of Metal esiaatiens and ianeiannes 


Designs Furnished for Letterheads, Labels, Etc 
& Service Company wr iat die a dealin : 


Waterloo, Iowa WRITE IF YOU NEED DESIGNS 
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often scatter about the hive, owing to the 
excitement. But I would give some screen 
space, say a couple of inches across the 
top of the hive, making honey boards pur- 
posely for this. In warm weather, if the 
bees were shipped at a later date, I would 
give a screened space of about the half of 
the top. Ordinary covers should be shipped 
separately. No screen should be put over 
the regular entrance, because the bees are 
in the habit of going out and in at that 
spot and they would probably clog it and 
die there. 

The important thing is to make prepara- 
tions against damaging the screens. Where 
there is a large screen, we generally protect 
it with a cross board, placed so as to pre- 
vent anything from falling on the screen. 

Your method of leaving only the brood 
combs in the hive will make for safe trans- 
portation, because there will be plenty of 
room for the bees to cluster away from the 
brood if they feel too warm at any time. 





ORNAMENTALS FOR HONEY 


Our town is putting into effect the com- 
ing spring a plan to improve the looks of 
the streets by not only getting the people 
to plant trees, but also plant a lot them- 
selves. You have, no doubt, a good knowl- 
edge of what trees we can plant here. Which 
kind of tree would you recommend to be of 
the most benefit to us beekeepers? 

The trees mostly planted are Manitoba 
maple, cottenwood, ash, elm. Linden trees 
have not been planted yet to any extent in 
Saskatchewan. There are also Russian pop- 
lar growing well, though they are not fa- 
vored much on account of the very soft 
wood they have. Then there are the differ- 
ent kinds of willows. 

The Manitoba maple comes out very early 
in spring and should be quite a help to the 
bees in starting brood rearing, but I do 
not see the bees working much on them. 

Do you know of other trees that would 
grow with us in the Northwest here bene- 
ficial to beekeepers ? 

SASKATCHEWAN. 

Answer—According to Pellett, the Cara- 
gana, or pea tree, a Mongolian tree, is very 
good for both pollen and honey and will 
grow in your region. They are grown main- 
ly for windbreaks. They are small trees 
Caragana arborescens grows about twenty 
feet high and is recommended. 

Basswood or linden is a very good tree 
for shade and ornament. It is also excel- 
lent for honey, and its honey is of fine 
flavor, especially if it is harvested with 
clover or alfalfa honey, to which it imparts 
a special odor. I do not know how well it 
succeeds in Saskatchewan, but if it can 
stand the climate, it is a most desirable 
tree 
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TRANSFERRING FROM HIVE TO HIVE 


I have several colonies of bees that are 
in undesirable hives. I want to transfer to 
new hives. Would this plan be good for a 
new beginner? Put the old hive with the 
bees in it on top of new hive and smoke the 
queen down in new hive and put a queen 
excluder between upper and lower hives. 
The combs in the old hives are so crooked 
that it would not be advisable to put the 
old frames in new hives, but I wish to save 
the brood in old hive, so I thought that 
maybe this upper plan might work. 

In what time of year would you adviss« 
me to do this work, in this state? 

KANSAS. 

Answer—Yes, your plan is all right to 
transfer the bees and not lose the brood 
When the brood is all hatched out you can 
cut the combs out of the old hive and us 
the good, straight worker-combs if they are 
not too old. 

The best time to do this is at the time 
of fruit bloom, when the bees already find 
some honey and yet the hive is not too 
heavy. 


American Bee Journal 
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Bees For the Honeyflow 


(Continued from page 230) 
ing or to see strong colonies during 
a good honeyflow doing nothing in 
the supers simply because conditions 
are not such as to make the storing 
instinct dominant. 

So far as the skill of the beekeeper 
is concerned in the production of the 
crop of honey in a given location, 
every manipulation of the season 
should be directed (1) toward secur- 
ing the greatest possible number of 
vigorous workers at the proper time, 
and (2) keeping the entire working 
force of each colony together and 
contentedly at work throughout the 
given honeyflow. 

Securing Workers for the 
Honeyflow 

The management directed toward 
securing workers for the honeyflow 
begins during the previous late sum- 
mer and early autumn. It includes: 
(1) Providing favorable conditions 
for the production of the bees that 
constitute the winter colony; (2) 


conserving the energy of these bees 
during the broodless period of win- 
ter, when they cannot well be re- 
placed by further brood rearing; and 
(3) building up the population of 
the colony after the adversities of 
winter, so that the maximum strength 
is reached at about the beginning of 
the main honeyflow. 

The function of the beekeeper is 
first to see that each colony is in 
normal condition and headed by a 
good queen in time to produce the 
bees that form the winter colony, and 
then to supply any deficiency in food, 
protection, and room for both brood 
rearing and stores that may exist at 
any time during the three periods 
mentioned above. 

Food, protection, and room are the 
three requirements for colony exist- 
ence and prosperity. Most failures 
to have colonies profitably strong at 
the beginning of the honeyflow are 
due to negligence on the part of the 
beekeeper in supplying, in advance 
of the needs of the colony, any de- 
ficiency that may occur in one or 
more of these requirements. 
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MEETINGS AND EVENTS 
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Current association meetings and organization notices are published in 


this department each month. 


Secretaries and other officers of organizations 


who wish publicity here should make sure that notices are sent in before the 


fifteenth of the month preceding publication. 


Frequently notices are 


received too late for use and consequently do not appear at all. 


Texas Beekeepers’ Association, 


April 5-6, 1929 


The spring meeting was called in 
San Antonio. Beekeepers represent- 
ing nearly three-fourths of the honey 
production of the state were present. 
These men met for three separate 
purposes: The first was the welcome 
and to thank the Kellogg Company 
through Miss Mary I. Barber for the 
advertising which the company has 
been giving to honey. Miss Barber 
in her well executed demonstrations 
told what the Kellogg Company was 
trying to do for the beekeepers, of 
the value of honey as a food, its use 
in connection with foods prepared by 
her company, and of the return 
which this campaign had brought to 
the company to repay them for their 
labors. It is to be said that every 
beekeeper was encouraged by these 
talks and will be a better honey pro- 
ducer for having attended this meet- 


ne 
ing. 


The second purpose of the meeting 
was to excite an interest in obtaining 
a greater amount of state aid for 
the beekeeping projects. Dr. F. L. 
Thomas and 8S. E. McGregor, repre- 
senting the inspection service, told 
of their needs and their accomplish- 
ments. They reported that the per 
cent of foulbrood in the state was 


for May, 1929 


very much decreased. Mr. T. w. 
Burleson spoke from the standpoint 
of a long-time beekeeper. He told 


what he had accomplished by the aid 
of the inspection force, and stated 
that his prosperity as a beekeeper 
depended on the activity of the in- 
spectors. Mr. Fred Malley, who was 
state entomologist when the first 
foulbrood work was done, gave a 
very interesting talk on the inspec- 
tion service. 

The third purpose of the meeting 
was to confirm the standing of the 
Texas association with the American 
Honey Producers’ League, the South- 
ern States Federation, and to com- 
mend the work of the Honey Insti- 
tute. Mr. Burleson gave a very de- 
tailed and enthusiastic report of the 
Sioux City meeting of the League. 
The League association membership 
cards were given out to those who 
had paid their dues to the associa- 
tion for the year 1929, 

At the annual roll call for crop 
conditions it was very gratifying to 
find that everyone present reported 
good prospects for a_ honeyflow, 
honey plants in good shape, all colo- 
nies strong with considerable stores, 
and that there was no stock of old 
honey on hand. This was the largest 
and most promising report obtained 


at the spring meeting for many 


Sunnyland Bees & Queens 


PRICES REDUCED 


To keep in line with competition, the price 
level of honey, and to increase the demand, 
we are making this SPECIAL OFFER. Our 
quality and service is the same as before. 
We offer nothing but pure Italians, caged 
and shipped so as to please any beekeeper. 
If not pleased, we are ready to refund the 
full purchase price. State inspected. 

r'wo-pound combless 
tested Italian queen or two-frame nuclei 
with queen: One, $3.00; ten at $2.90; 
twenty-five at $2.80; fifty or more, $2.70. 
Three-pound package or three-frame nuclei 
with queen $1.00 more. Queens, 
tested: One at T5c; ten, 70c; 
65c; fifty or more, 60c. 


package with un- 


select un- 
twenty-five, 


Package and nucleus shipped via express, 


f. o. b hipping point here 


Queens via 
parcel post, prepaid 


400 Colonies 700 Mating Hives 


CRENSHAW COUNTY APIARIES 


Rutledge, Alabama 











NORTHERN BRED 


RAUCHFUSS 
CAUCASIANS 
Have been breeding Cau- 


casians for over 30 years. Un- 
tested queens, $1.50 for one or 
$7.50 for six; $1.10 each in 
lots of 50 or more. Deliveries 
after June 1. 


HERMAN RAUCHFUSS 
3100 S. Acoma St., Englewood, 


Colorado 
Ss 
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SERVICEABLE, MONEY WORTH 


ITALIAN QUEENS 


Select untested, $1.00 each; $10.00 
per dozen; $75.00 per hundred. 


Circular free 


, & V. STEARNS, Brady, Texas 

















A, 








A * THE PINARD 
Age &ZA NAILLESS 

* afte QUEEN BEE 
Shipping Cage 


Pat. Pend. 





Send for circular or 
samples 


A. B. PINARD, 
810 Auzerais Ave., San Jose, Calif. 
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Three Banded Italian Queens 


85 cents each; Lots of 6, 80 cents each; 
Lots of 12, 75 cents each; $65 per 100 
Also three-frame nuclei. Write for prices 
SATISFACTION ASSURED 
D. C. JACKSON 


( Route 1 Moultrie, Ga. 
J 
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Diemer's Three-Band Bright 
ltalian Bees and Queens 


Queens before June 15, $1.00 each. 
After June 15, 75 cents each 
Tested, $1.50 each 


Package Bees, prepaid to fourth zone 
3 pounds with queen, $5.50 
2 pounds with queen, $5.00 
After June 15, 50 cents less per package 
Queens sent in Double Barrel Introducing Cage. 
Orders filled within twenty-four 
hours. Free circular. 


G. G. DIEMER, Liberty, Mo. 

















LAND 
OPENING 


A New Line under construc- 
tion in Montana opens a mil- 
lion acres of good wheat and 
stock country. Send for New 
Line book. 

Minnesota, North Dakota and 
Montana offer best opportunity 
in two decades to secure good 
improved farms from. banks, 
insurance and mortgage com- 
panies at a fraction of their 
real value. Send for lists. Im- 
proved farms for rent. 

Washington, Oregon = and 
Idaho have exceptional oppor- 
tunities in fruit and poultry 
raising and dairying with mild 
climate and_ excellent 
surroundings. 

Write for Free Book on state 
you prefer. 


scenic 


Low Homeseekers Rates 


E. C. LEEDY 


Dept. J-8 Great Northern Ry. 


St. Paul, Minnesota 
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DR. SHAW’S APIARIES 

The very best line-bred, from imported 
Italian stock only; gentle, thrifty, and won- 
derful honey producers. Queens carefully 
reared from’ selected breeding stock, in 
strong, full colonies, with all larval brood 
removed. They are large and prolific. We 
guarantee queens purely mated. 

PACKAGE BEES shipped on pure cane 
sugar syrup, in two-, three- and four-pound 
packages, at $1.00 a pound (quarter pound 
with every pound for good measure). A 
queen in a cage enclosed in each package, 
$1.00. Season’s queens of the best breed- 
ing, guaranteed purely mated, by mail at 


ONE DOLLAR 


A 10 per cent discount applies to all 
orders for ten or more. We guarantee safe 
delivery and satisfaction. Health certificate. 


SHAW & RAMSEY, LOREAUVILLE, LA. 
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years. Dr. C. S. Phillips gave a very 
interesting talk on attempting to 
grow sweet clover in Texas in the 
early ’70’s, and told the story of 
bringing the first “patent gum” to 
the Brazos Valley. 

The resolutions committee returned 
a very elaporate report. Resolutions 
of thanks to those who had made the 
meeting possible, to the Kellogg 
Company, Miss Barber, and to the 
newspapers and beekeeping maga- 
zines were given. Resolutions asking 
the state for aid on beekeeping ap- 
propriations and legal aid were 
passed. The most noted resolution 
was one commemorating the death 
of W. H. Laws. 

The annual meeting was called for 
Monday and Tuesday of the short 
course at College Station this sum- 
mer. H. B. Parks, 

San Antonio, Texas. 


Gwinn Stresses Quality Honey at 
Sheboygan Meeting 

James Gwinn, honey market agent 
of the Wisconsin Department of Mar- 
kets, addressed a meeting of the She- 
boygan County Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion at Plymouth, Wisconsin, March 
27. Gwinn, who is also engaged in 
honey production, was for a number 
of years president of the Wisconsin 
Beekeepers’ Association. 

In his address Mr. Gwinn stressed 
the importance of marketing honey 
of the best quality, thereby winning 
and holding the confidence of the 
consumers. In the different 
dandelion, clover, fruit 


bloom 
seasons of 
blossoms, basswood and buckwheat it 
is necessary to watch the extracting 
processes with care, as purchasers 
often express their desire for one 
or the other, according to their in- 
dividual tastes. 

The dark color of honey, notice- 
able in the buckwheat 
bloom, does not signify that all honey 
of a dark shade is in that class, as 
the bees gather nectar from the ‘los- 


season of 


soms of weeds and wild flowers that 
produce a similar shade in the ex- 
traction. He said that this was true 
when the bees sip from arnica, which 
thrives in swamps, so that while the 
light-colored product is viewed from 
the standpoint of being most desir- 
able by purchasers, the fact of quali- 
ty cannot be properly determined 
because of color. 

Honey, the speaker stated, has but 
one competitor in the food required 
to build up the human system, which 
is milk. Honey contains lime, iron, 
protein and other elements essential 
to the body, and its combination 
offers a predigested food that makes 
for health, the value of which is not 
sufficiently known or recognized. 

In the matter of fruit preserves, 
Mr. Gwinn stated that in cherry can- 
ning the use of honey is very small. 





Experiments have determined, how- 
ever, that a more delicious preserve 
results with honey sweetening and 
that it has been learned that cherries 
will not lose their color as is the 
case when sugar is used. He stated 
that the cherry canning industry at 
Sturgeon Bay would make an experi- 
ment with honey sweetening in their 
preserved product next season. 

A pea cannery in the southern 
part of the state will use honey in- 
stead of sugar in a portion of its 
output the coming season, it was 
stated. Bakeries are also beginning 
to use honey to a greater extent, 
while the same is true in the cereal 
industry. 

It was decided at the meeting, fol- 
lowing Mr. Gwinn’s address, to hold 
another meeting in the early part of 
May, to make arrangements for hold- 
ing a summer picnic and to definitely 
fix the date and place for the outing. 
It is proposed to hold a picnic to 
which the public will be invited. 

Officers of the Sheboygan County 
3eekeepers’ Association are: Chris 
Schmahl, Elkhart Lake, president; 
L. T. Bishop, Sheboygan, vice-presi 
dent, and Emil Langkabel, Plymouth, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Patterson President of Tri-County, 
Wisconsin, Association 

Charles Patterson, West Raymond, 
Wisconsin, was elected president of 
the Tri-County Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion at its annual meeting here re 
cently. Other officers elected includ: 
Charles Broman, Bristol, vice-presi 
dent, and Henry Menhause, Bristol, 
secretary-treasurer. The associatio1 
is composed of beekeepers in Racine, 
Kenosha and Walworth counties. 


J. W. Stine Appointed Police Judge 


J. W. Stine, well known beekeeper 
of Burlington, Iowa, has been ap 
pointed judge of the police court by) 
the Burlington city council on recom 
mendation from Charles G. McElroy, 
superintendent of the Department of 
Public Safety. 

Judge Stine still expects to co! 
tinue in beekeeping and will run at 
least three yards. He is interested 
in determining the comparative valu 
of the different races of bees and 1 
trying Caucasians and Carniolans, i 
addition to the Italians. 


Lenawee County, Mich., Meets Dollar 
with Dollar for Inspection 

That the Lenawee County Bee 
keepers’ Association of Michigan b« 
lieves in state inspection for Amer 
can foulbrood is evidenced by the 
fact that members of the associatio 
are subscribing funds to meet publi 
moneys, dollar for dollar. Over $400 
has been raised in the county to sup 
plement state funds. Subscriptior 
varied from $1.00 to $35.00. 


American Bee Journa 
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Amendment to Canadian Regula- 
tions on Shipments of Live Bees 


Through L. T. Floyd at Winnipeg 
and H. Baboury, deputy postmaster 
general, at Ottawa, it is learned that 
the Canadian postal regulations are 
amended to permit packages of 
honeybees being shipped through the 
mails when fed on sugar syrup. 

The decision of the department to 
change the regulations is the result 
of representations made by the Mani- 
toba Beekeepers’ Association at its 
convention in Winnipeg last January. 
This change brings the Canadian 
regulations into conformity with 
those of the United States. 





Rev. Ben Hill Passes On 


Missouri beekeepers have lost a 
very dear friend in the death of Rev. 
Ben Hill. He often attended our 
bee meetings and helped greatly in 
getting our bee law passed. In 1927 
and 1928 he was a member of the 
house of representatives. 

One by one the old bee men are 
passing. I used to think of all bee 
men as true Christians, and in over 
fifty years of beekeeping I have yet 
to find a successful beekeeper who 
is not a Christian and a_ splendid 
man. Irving E. Long, 

Marcellus, Missouri. 


Honey Producers Contemplate 
Better System 


The Western Honey Producers’ 
Exchange, H. E. Rice, Cedar Hill, 
New Mexico, chairman; W. H. Ken- 
dall, Montrose, Colorado, secretary, 
are considering the plan of a bonded 
warehouse, to be located at Pueblo, 
Colorado, which would take care of 
the product, charging 5 cents a 
crate for loading and unloading, 4% 
cents for storage, per case. In this 
way the honey could be graded, prop- 
erly prepared for market, and the 
sales made more readily, and _ inci- 
dentally bring a better price. 

J. B. D. 

Car of Honey for Hamburg 

A car of extracted honey was 
loaded at Burley, Idaho, recently by 
Frank Beach and F. G. Butler for 
shipment to Los Angeles harbor. It 
is packed in cases holding two five- 
gallon cans, and the final destination 
of the shipment is Hamburg, Ger- 
many. 

Beach, who is president of the 
Idaho Beekeepers’ Association, states 
that this car about cleans up the 
honey remaining in this district. 

Bees, declares the Idaho president, 
are getting out into the open and it 

‘ks as though winter 
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URIAH QUEENS 








QUEENS 


head the big 
colonie 
that get the 


crop 


It’s the fielders that bring in the honey 
If the queen i 
the force of field bees 
Let Uriah Queen 


Remember: You get all of your 
money back if your 
isn’t 100 per cent 


prolific she will produce atisfaction 





, mother of the bees that 
head your colonies. We breed 
Uriah Queens to produce results for you 
the kind you want 


get the honey twelve, $9.00 


URIAH APIARIES 


Box A, Uriah, Ala. 
BREEDERS OF THREE-BANDED ITALIAN QUEENS 


| One, $1.00 ix, $5.00; | 





Uriah Queens are Good Queen 
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PACKAGE BEES 


APRIL AND MAY DELIVERY 


Two-pound package Italian bees with queen, 1 or 100 


$2.50 each 
Three-pound package Italian bees with queen, 1 or 100 


3.25 each 

We can furnish 500 packages hybrid bees with pure Italian queen guaranteed 
purely mated at $2.00 for the two-pound package and $3.00 for the three-pound 
package. 

We ship one-fourth overweight packages, young bees, in light, roomy cages, on 
sugar syrup. Health certificate furnished. Never had disease. Safe arrival guar 
anteed Ten per cent to book your order, balance before shipment. 
experience shipping package bees We know how 


COTTON BELT APIARIES, Paris, Texas, R. R. No. 2 


Fifteen years’ 





S, 











GUS DITTMER COMPANY SPECIALTIES ] 


Working your Wax into foundation for you for cash, 
and Dittmer’s Non-Sag Brood Foundation 


Our Non-Sag Brood Foundation has given absolute satisfaction the past season. 
Not one word of fault, but any number of commendations. Our foundation business 
doubled last season, and we are ready to book your orders now. Write us for samples 
and prices for early orders, which will in all cases be as satisfactory as the quality 
of our foundation. We furnish a full line of hives, sections, and all other supplies. 


GUS DITTMER COMPANY, Augusta, Wis. 
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j GOLDEN THREE-BANDED ] 

THE NORMA’S SPECIAL isatians queens ano sees 

Two frames of brood and honey, three pounds of bees and a queen introduced 
for $5.00 each. 

Two-pound packages with select untested queen—1 to 9, $3.40; 10 to 24, $3.25; 
25 or more, $3.00. 

Three-pound packages—1 to 9, $4.25; 10 to 24, 

Four-pound packages—1 to 9, $5 

Two and three frames 
and three-pound packages 

All packages bees and nuclei are shipped on standard Hoffman frame of brood 
and enough honey for feed in transit A health certificate with each shipment 
Shipping season starts April 5. Orders booked with 10 per cent down, balance 10 
days before shipment All loss will be immediately replaced upon receipt of bad 
order report signed by express agent. 

Reference: People’s Savings Bank and Trust Company, Hessmer, La 


Address THE NORMA’S APIARIES ,.AFSSTER, LOUISIANA 


REV. J. L. MAHUSSIER, Prop. 


$4.00; 25 or more, $3.75. 
25; 10 to 24, $5.00; 25 or more, $4.75 
nuclei with select untested queens same prices as two 
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CONTINENTAL 
HONEY CANS 


Your customers will like these clean, bright, tight Continental 
Cans and they will help you sell more Honey. Complete infor- 
mation, prices, terms and samples may be secured through 
any of the distributors listed below or from any of our offices. 


The Brock Store Lone Star Bee J. W. Reid North Dakota Bee 
Decatur, Ind. ‘. Supply Co , Uvalde, Tex. oa : 7 
San Antonio, Tex. Moorhead, Minn 
A. G. Woodman Co . F . Burrows Hdwe Co 
08 es, Ce ounci s, la 
Cari F. Buck Seattle, Wash a ; t ; 
Walla Walla, Wash. i ail s tandines Lumber A. eg * iad 
——— c oO N aul, Min 
MountainStatesHoney Hamilton, Ill Winona, Minn. Chicago, I I 
Prod. Ass'n G. B. Lewis Co San Antonio, Tex 


Boise, Idaho Watertown, Wis. Magill & Co The Schultz Honey Co 


Albany, N. Y Fargo, N. Dak. Ripon, Wis 


Colorado Honey Sioux City, Ia 
Producers Ass'n Lynchburg, Va. Sioux Honey Ass'n Fred W. Muth Co. 
Denver, Colorado Texarkana Sioux City, la Cincinnati, Ohio 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY, INC. 
1622 West North Avenue, Chicago, III. 


DETROIT JERSEY CITY LOS ANGELIS 
E. ST, LOUIS 





CINCINNATI 
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Crop and Market Report 


Compiled by 


For our May report we asked questioners to answer 
the following questions: 
1. Winter 
2. Condition of bees. 
3. Honey plant prospects. 


losses. 


4. Much increase being made. 
5. Amount of crop, if any, so far. 


WINTER LOSSES 


As would be expected after a long winter without any 
breaks and warm days so as to allow flights of bees, there 
has been a tendency of heavy losses of bees throughout 
the northern half of the country. 
with outdoor wintered 


This is especially so 
bees, of course, and with those 
which were not provided with ample stores and plenty 
of protection. The central West seems to have suffered 
the most from winter losses in the hands of inexperi- 
enced beekeepers, as the New England States and New 
York seem to have had a little more moderation in the 
weather. 


Where bees were sufficiently protected, however, the 
loss has not been excessive, ranging from 2 per cent to 
10 per cent, according to circumstances, and cellar win- 
tered bees, of course, have come through in very nice 
shape. 


There have been reports of unsheltered bees with 
losses as high as 25 per cent to 75 per cent, so that many 


beekeepers will have all they can do to make up the 
winter losses during the coming season. 


Throughout the southern half of the country, the 
losses have been nominal, running from 2 per cent to 
10 per cent in ordinary cases. 

In the intermountain territory, losses have not been 


excessive except where the bees were not properly pro- 
tected, as is the case in the central West. We believe, 
however, the larger percentage of the bees in the inter- 
mountain territory were cared for by experienced bee- 
keepers, who were able to give them proper protection 
and proper food. 


In California the losses have been excessive because, 


mostly, of starvation and by a very inclement spring. 

In the Canadian provinces losses do not seem to have 
been excessive. 
basis and 


Here the wintering is mostly on a scien 


tific losses from 5 10 


cent. 


range per cent to per 


CONDITION OF BEES 


Bees came through the winter generally in a weakened 
condition on account of the very prolonged cold weather. 
However, the season has been propitious in most sections 
and the warm weather has stimulated early spring brood 
rearing, so that the bees have come up faster than is 

ually the case in the early spring. All in all, of the 
that survived, the condition is probably slightly 

bove normal in most sections. 
mewhat below normal, and 
me sections. Kansas and Oklahoma report bees some- 
what below normal in condition, as do some the inter- 
mountain states. In California bees are very much weak- 


bees 
Ohio reports conditions 


does Illinois Iowa in 


as 


251 
M. G. Dadant 
ened, as the early brood rearing flows have not been 


satisfactory. 


HONEY PLANTS 


The entire north half of the country has had wonderful 


snows the past season. As a result the eastern half of 
this section all report their honey plants as coming 
through in most excellent fashion. In fact, it looks like 


another old-time white clover 


flow was in prospect, 
the white clover region, with but few exceptions, reports 
unanimously that plant conditions 100 per 
far better than this. Ohio be on the 
exception, with a few scattering locations in Illinois and 
Iowa reporting the white clover plants as not up to ordi- 
nary 


as 
honey are 


cent or seems to 


status. 


The intermountain territory has had satisfactory snow, 
but conditions so 
give a definite report. 


far are not enough advanced so as to 
There are some reports, however, 
under of sweet clover and alfalfa, 


reduce the 


of excessive plowing 


which will somewhat acreage. 


In the South, plants look very good, indeed, at nurmal 
and perhaps somewhat above. This is true also of Texas. 
New Mexico and Arizona are reporting a little too dry 
weather to be satisfactory. 


Reports from California would indicate that there has 
not been sufficient rainfall there, the 
recent have that rains have fallen and 
now it appears that perhaps there will be a better flow 
than there has been for three or four years, although 
less bees to gather it. 


although most 


reports we are 


INCREASE 
Almost without exception, no increase was reported 
of any consequence. Of course, most beekeepers will 


increase sufficiently to make up their winter losses, and 
this has accounted somewhat for the heavy demand very 
late in the season for package bees. Many beekeepers 
are ordering to recoup the winter loss. There has, of 
been prospect in some of the 
white clover areas because of the excellent prospects for 
a white flow. We believe also there is a slight 
of the on ac- 
count of the fact that the honey crop for the past year 
has been so thoroughly disposed of. 


course, some increase in 
clover 


increase in some intermountain sections 


CROP SO FAR 
The re 


some of 


has been no crop to report far 


the extremely southern locations. 


so except in 
Georgia is 
reporting a very heavy flow, with prospects for a con- 
tinuance In the Atlantic 
seaport states there has been very fine stimulative flows 


if the weather is satisfactory. 


and prospects look exceedingly good. is true 
of Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana, although no sur- 


plus honey has yet appeared. 


The same 


the early stimulative flows 


disappointing on account of the weather. 


In California have been 


All in all, condition of bees and amount of loss would 
make this season somewhat under par. Honey plant con- 
ditions, however, will average perhaps a little above par, 


and conditions as a whole are encouraging. 
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Classified Ads That PAY 





moderate cost - 


and address. Our advertisers tell 
PAYS.” 


mum ad ten words. 





This Is Your Market Place 


—where you may buy, sell or exchange at 
only 7 cents a word. Count 
ach word of your message, including name 
us: “ET 
Send your ad for the very next 
issue now to reach us by the 15th. 

Send remittance with copy and order. 





Only 


Terms: 
Mini- tising 


a word 











Will sell your Honey, Flowers, Poultry, Fruit, Pets (as rabbits, etc.) and more .... Is your ad here? 


As a measure of precaution to our readers, 
we require references of all new advertisers. 
‘To save time, please send the name of your 
bank and other references with your copy. 


You Sell Quicker by Telling More 


Ads as small as ten words, costing only 70c, 
are accepted here, but our regular advertisers 
have demonstrated that it pays to tell more. 

Use enough words to thoroughly describe 
your offering and you'll sell quicker. Address 

all orders or inquiries to the Classified Adver- 
Department of the 
Journal, Hamilton, Illinois. 


American Bee 








Advertisements of used bee- 
keeping equipment or of bees 
on combs must be accompanied 





BEES AND QUEENS 
CAUCASIANS—Unequalled honey producers; 
do not swarm readily; very prolific and 
gentle. Northern bred queens ready in 
June. Untested: 1 to 10, $1.50; 11 to 25, 
$1.35: 26 to 50, $1.25; 51 up, $1.15. C. A. 
Bird, Odebolt, lowa. 


RUSCHILL’S lIobred Italian queens possess 

the qualifications that please customers. 
Untested queens, $1.00 each. Ready about 
May 25. Charles L. Ruschill, Colfax, Iowa. 


GOLDEN ITALIAN queens of highest quali- 

ty and most careful breeding. Producing 
large, hustling bees, very gentle and beau- 
tiful. Yellow to the tip. My queens are 
from a proven honey producing strain. Se- 
lect untested, $1.00 each; 6 to 12, 90c¢ each; 
12 or more, 80c each; 100 for $70.00. Select 
tested, $2.50 each. Safe arrival and satis- 
faction guaranteed. Try my goldens; they 
will please you. W. C. Wright, Holt, Mo. 


SERVICEABLE, money worth Italian queens. 

Select untested $1.00 each, $10.00 per 
dozen, $75.00 per hundred. Circular free. 
R. V. Stearns, Brady, Texas. 


PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS—Golden 

and three-banded Italians. Our standard 
package—one frame of sealed brood built on 
full sheet of foundation, three pounds of 
bees and select young queen: 1 to 5, $4.50; 
6 to 10, $4.25; 11 to 24, $4.00; 25 or more, 
$3.80. Additional pound or frame to pack- 
age, 65e. Untested queens: 1 to 5, 90c; 
6 to 10, 85c; 11 to 24, 80c; 25 or more, 7T5c. 
Prompt service and satisfaction or money 
refunded. Moncla Bros., Moncla, La. 





THREE-BANDED Italian bees and queens, 

ready June 1, Highest grade untested 
queens, $1.00 each; six, $5.00; twelve, 
$9.00; fifty, $35.00. Two-pound package 
with queen, $4.00 each. Three-frame nuclei 
with queen, $5.00. Full colonies. I guaran- 
tee safe arrival anywhere, no disease, and 
a square deal to all. Nineteen years in the 
game. A. E. Crandall, Berlin, Conn. 


GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS—Producing 

large, beautiful bees, solid yellow to tip. 
Queens, untested, $1.25; select untested, 
$1.50; select tested, $3.00 each. Ask for 
circular for package bees. Dr. White Bee 
Co., Sandia, Texas. 
CHOICE, bright Italian queens that are a 

pleasure to work with and you will be 
proud to own. Requeen with stock that 
has been bred and selected in the North the 
past 26 years for good wintering, hustlers, 
gentle and fine color. One queen, $1.00; 
dozen, $10.00. Breeders, $10.00. Emil W. 
Gutekunst, Colden, N. Y. 








TWO-POUND package of bees with young 

queen, $2.40 each; three-pound package, 
$3.25 in quantities. See my large ad on 
page 215 H. FE. Graham, Box 735, Cameron, 
Texas. 


FOR SALE—Some fine yellow Italian 
queens, untested, $1.00 each. Ready to 
mail May 20. Satisfaction guaranteed 


J. F. Michael, R. 1, Winchester, Ind. 


Copy for this department must reach us not 
later than the fifteenth of each month pre- 


ceding date of issue. If intended for clas- 
sified department, it should be so stated 
when advertisement is sent. 





by a certificate of inspection 
from an authorized inspector. 





PACKAGE BEES Pure Italians. Two 
pounds with queen, $3.25. Inspection 
certifiéate. The Alexandria Apiaries, “In 


the Heart of Louisiana,” 1415 Sixth street, 
Alexandria, La. 


“SHE-SUITS-ME” Italian queens. One &0c; 

six, $4.00. Send for circular. See adver- 
tisement in January issue. Allen Latham, 
Norwichtown, Conn. 


IF you want bees that are gentle to handle, 
good honey gatherers and beautiful to 
look at, my strain of golden Italians will 
please you. Prices. Untested, $1.05; six, 
$5.50; twelve to forty-nine, 80 cents. each; 
fifty or more, 75 cents each. Tested, $1.50 
each. Health certificate, safe arrival and 
satisfaction. Hazel V. Bonkemeyer, R. 2, 
Randleman, N. C. 
SIMMONS ITALIAN QUEENS—Ready May 
first. One, $1.00; six, $5.50: twelve, 
$10.00. Long distance orders by air mail. 
Get our prices on nuclei. Fairmount Apiary, 
Livingston, N F 


FOR SALE—HFight-frame colonies Italian 

bees with queen on Hoffman frames; $9.50 
per colony f. o. b. here. No disease. Wilmer 
E. Clarke, Ward 2, State Hospital, Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Italian bees and queens. Noth- 

ing but the best queens; $1.00 each, 
$10.00 per dozen. One pound of bees with 
queen, $2.10; two pounds of bees’ with 
queen, $4.00. All charges paid to your P.O. 
Liberal discount on large orders. Graydon 
Bros., R. 4, Greenville, Ala. 





FOR bees guaranteed to please, see display 
on page 217. N. B. Smith & Co., Cal- 


houn, Ala. 





COMBLESS packages bees, shipped on sugar 

syrup with Italian queen. Two-pound 
package, $3.50: ten or more, $3.00 each. 
Three-pound package, $4.25; ten or more, 
$3.75 each. Health certificate attached. 
Safe arrival guaranteed. Ten per cent with 
order, balance before’ shipping. John A. 
Williams, Box 178, Oakdale, La. 


PACKAGE BEES—Gentle, hardy northern. 
Write for reduced, bargain prices. Van's 
Honey Farms, Hebron, Ind. 





TWO-FRAME NUCLEI Italian bees and 

young queen $3.50, early spring delivery. 
Bees are state inspected. Health certificate 
furnished. J. G. Prosser, Fort Dodge, lown 


QUEENS—Our queens sure have “IT” when 

it comes to producing workers that make 
fine comb honey. Three-banded Italian and 
Caucasians, $1.00 each; twelve for $10.00 
We pay postage. Safe arrival guaranteed. 
We are now booking orders for spring de- 
livery James G. Johnston, 99 Superior 
St.. Sharon, Pa. 





QUEENS AND BEES—Italians, golden and 

Carniolans. Tested, $1.00; untested, 75e¢ 
each. Bees, $1.00 per pound. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. C. B. Bankston, Box 65, Buf- 
falo, Texas. 


REACROFT selected Italian queens: One 

90c; ten $8.50. Quantity prices on appli- 
cation. Satisfaction guaranteed. George H 
Rea, Reynoldsville, Pa. 


GOLDEN ITALIAN queens, producing gold- 

en bees; very gentle, good honey gath- 
erers. State inspected. Tested, $1.50; select 
tested, $2.50. Untested, $1.00; six for 
$5.40; twelve or more, 80c each. After 
June 30, 10c¢ less each on untested, 25c les 
each on tested and elect tested. 7 
Gaster, R. 2, Randleman, N. C. 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT Package bee 

and queens. Send us that rush order. We 
will not disappoint you in service or quality 
Our packages have made record yields for 


others; they will do the same for you. It 
is not too late to get a good crop from 
packages if you get them now. Do not 
delay. One two-pound package, $3.25; one 
three-pound package, $4.25. One untested 


queen, $1.00. Write or wire for circular 
and complete price list; also prices on 
quantities. Safe arrival and _ satisfactior 
guaranteed. Health certificate with each 
shipment. J. M. Cutts & Sons, R. 1, Mont 
gomery, Ala. 


QUEENS AND PACKAGE BEES—Price 
reasonable. Safe delivery. Louisian 
Southern Bee Farm, Baton Rouge, La. 


SAME OLD PACKAGE—Two pounds Italiar 
bees, two combs (Hoffman frames), young 
Italian queen laying, to you. Same old 
price—six dollars per single package. Same 
old terms—one-fifth down to book order 
May delivery, f. o. b. Same old Jes Daltor 
St. Francisville, La. 
BRIGHT Italian queens, ones that are guar 
anteed to please you or your money re 
funded. Untested, any number, 75ec each 
Safe arrival guaranteed. Honoraville Bee 
Company, Honoraville, Ala. 
PETERMAN’S select Italian queens, also 
package bees. Queens: 1, $1.00; 6, $5.50; 
12, $10.00; 25, $20.00; 50 or 100, 75c each 
H. Peterman, Lathrop, Calif. 





LISTEN—If you desire to purchase high 

grade Italian bees and queens, write The 
Carolina Bee Co. for circular and price list 
W. O. Curtis, Manager, Graham, N. C. 








WARD’S bright Italian queens $1.00 each 

$10.00 dozen, May and June. Three 
pound packages, $4.25. C. W. Ward, LeRoy 
Kansas, R. 1. 


DIEMER QUEENS—Bright three-band Ita 
ians, before June 15, $1.00 each; after 
June 15, 75 cents each. Mailed to you ir 
my double-barrel introducing cage. Writ 
for circular giving price of package bee 
J. F. Diemer, Liberty, Mo. 
CYPRIAN QUEENS—Untested, $1.50 eact 
E. J. Vaught, 3435 Chestnut St., Oakland 
Calif. All shipments by air mail startir 
about March 10. 


GOLDEN Italian queens, untested, $1.0 

each; twelve, $9.00; six, $5.00. 
$5.00 to $10.00. Tested, $2.50 each. Thirt 
years’ a golden breeder, and they stand sec- 
ond to none. J. B. Brockwell, Barnetts, Va 


Breeders, 
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CHOICE queens by return mail. Three- 
banded Italian queens, each, 80c; tested, 
$1.00 each. Jul. Buegeler, Alice, Texas. 


FOR good queenbee for April, May, June 
l refer to my ad in March i ie, page 144 
Victor Prevot, Mansura, La 


PACKAGES hybrid bees with Italian queens, 
»1%4 Ibs. $3.00; quantities, $2.80. Herron & 
Stone, Millerton, Okla. 
ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS—Two-pound 
package without queen, $3.00. Untested 
queen, $1.00; tested, $1.50. Add price of 
queen wanted. Safe arrival after May 10. 
tirdie M. Hartle, 924 Pleasant Street, 
Reynoldsville, Pa. 





LEATHER COLORED ITALIAN QUEENS 
$2.00; after June 1, $1.00. Tested, $2.00. 
A. W. Yates, 
15 Chapman St. Hartford, Conn. 
GOLDEN Italian queens and _ “nuclei (or 
package bees) for 1929, the big, bright, 
hustling kind (the kind that gets the 
honey ). Satisfied customers everywhere. 
Untested, $1.00 each; 6, $5.00; 12, $10.00; 
100, $75.00. Tested, $2.00 each. Two- 
frame nuclei or two-pound package with 
queen, $4.50 each; ten or more, $4.00 each 
Safe arrival guaranteed. Health certificate 
furnished. E. F. Day, Honoraville, Ala 





HIGHEST grade Italian queens: —Tested, 
$1.50; untested, 75 cents. Package bees, 
one pound, $1.50; two pounds, $2.50; three 
pounds, $3.25. Have had no disease. State 
inspection certificate with each shipment 
Safe delivery guaranteed. 
T. L. Davis, Buffalo, Leon Co., Texas. 





FOR SALE—Two-pound bees, young three- 

banded Italian queen, $3.00. Health cer- 
tificate with each shipment. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Write for full particulars. 
J. L. Leath, Corinth, Miss. 








of Imported mothers. After April 15: 
One, $1.50; twelve, $14.00. Safe arrival 
Tillery Bros., Greenville, Ala.. R. 6. U. S. A 


FOR SALE 


FOR SALE 100 colonic Italian bee ‘ 
anteed free from disease 1235 Lineolr 


Way West, South Bend, Ind 

FOR SALE About 27 colonic hybrids and 
Italians, partly in 14s-story Modified D 
lant and partly in 2-story, 10-frame Lans 
troth, and other upplies, ineluding 100 

No. 1 comb honey upetr Since I cannot 


be there and the purchaser must come and 
et them, I offer everything at the bargair 


price of $225 cash Never any disease, but 

offered subject to inspectior See J B 

Wilmer, Honey Creek, Wi 

BEST cash offer takes all my bee ipplic 
Crate yourself Phone if interested Ber 


Steen, Manning, Iowa 


FOR SALE No 1 buckwheat comb honey, 


$3.00 per case No. 1. amber, $3.50 Six 
e carriers. H. G. Quirin, Bellevue, Ohio 
FOR SALE 100 used ten-frame hive eX 
luders, ete Herbert Kietzer Vernor 
Center, Minn 
FIVE-GALLON ised car Specia price 
) + 


25¢e case of two, f. o. b. New York iT 
ck exhausted; good  conditior Order 
ick to secure. Arthur H. Hoffmar Ine 
13 Wyckoff Ave Brooklyn, N 


FOR SALE—Location One of the best 
ocations in outhern Minnesota, for an 
iry, with mile of basswood and clover 


edge of city, 20 rods from paved high- 


Addre Ernest Subac, Austir 


owner, 


FOR SALE Used 60-pound ear good cor 


lition, 30c per case George Morrisor 
rm, Manchester Rd Poughkeepsie, N. Y 
ELL 100 colonies bee in 10-frame dove- 
tail hive everal hundred ipers; power 
ractor: boiler Taylor’ Fur House 


ggesville, Ill 


R SALE 450 colonie bees and equip 
nent for comb, extracted or chunk honey, 
in good standard eight-frame hives. Lo- 
ted in heart of sweet clover district of 

Luis Valley of Colorado. L. W. How- 
La Jara, Colo. 
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HONEY AND BEESWAX 


HONEY ml ' ext ‘ n 

S 1M 

riso | W We h Be 

Ind 

WHITE CLOVER ji f i. Buck 
wheat and clove blend f i, One 

pound ample, r t tam! I w. Ss 

merfield, Grand Rapid Or 


HONEY FOR SALE—Best quality, lowest 
prices. D. Steengrafe, 116 Broad Street, 
New York 


WANTED—Dark |} é f I f Edw 
Kleir Gurnee, | 


“CLOVER HONEY—Comb and extracted. 
Dr. E. Kohn & Sons, Grover Hill, Ohio.’ 


STURDEVANT’S 
Paul, Neb. Any 


CLOVER HONEY St 


HONEY FOR SALE Any kind, any quan 
tity rhe John G. Paton Co., 
217 Broadway, New York 


HONEY FOR EVERY PURPOSE—We have 


it in any amount; light amber and white 
clover, b wood weet lover, buckwheat 
Write us what you need and ask for prices 
A | Root Compan of Chicago, 224-230 
West Huron Street, Cl igo, Lllinoi 
WANTED < ‘ 

4 } , M 
in ‘ Han t W \S ] I 
Ange ( 

HONEY FOR SALI All grades, any quan 


tity H. & S. Honey and Wax Company, 
Inc., 265 Greenwich St., New York City. 
NEW CROP hallow frame ymmb honey, also 

ection honey: nice white tock, securely 
packed, vailable for hipment now Colo 


rado Honey Prod A I Denver, Colo 
HONEY FOR SALI White and ambs 
honey n 60-lb 10-lb and 5-lb tins 
Write for price 
Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Illinois 


SHALLOW frame white comb honey and 
white extracted honey 
he Colorado Honey Prod. Ass’n, 
Denver, Colo 


FOR SALE 
comb honey 


M. W. Cousineau 


Northern white, extracted and 


Moorhead, Minn 


FOR SALE—Our own crop 
and amber fall honey in barrels and cans 


white clover 


State quantity wanted and we will quote 
prices Samples on request 
Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Illinois 

WANTED I ht | ‘ M ample. V 

Honey Farn Het I Ine 

SUPPLIES 
FOR SALI \ fran 1% 
r é t { } 

d 1 I) Hi y A ( W j 
rn ( G I Mict 
FOR SALE—I t ee br he comb 

honey irtor f i ! i and painted 
bodies, bottoms, « é ind bodie veil 
ections, a big frames, ex 
cluders, comb nd t t é k. d 
and many other iten ng 1, usable condi- 
tion Reason for elling iter no onyger 
listed in our cata Prices the lowest any 
where for the value Y in addrée G. RB 
Lewis Company at Watertowr Wis., Al- 
bany, N. Y Lynchburg, Va., Texarkana, 


Ark., or Sioux City, lowa 


Al 
w 


SAGGED COMBS are result of slackened 


wire ca ed by wires cutting soft wood 
frame Use metal eyelets Per 1,000, 
oc Handy tool for inserting eyelets, 25e 


1.000 
Honey Co., Ogden, Utah. 


FOR SALI High quality queen mailing 

Root’ bee ipplie Writs 
f ‘ Hamiltor Bee pply Co., Al 
n t Mict 


ROBINSON’S comb foundation will please 

the bees, and the price will please the 
beekeeper Wax worked at lowest rates 
I >. Robinsor Mayville, Chau. Co., N. Y¥ 


“BEEWARE” and Dadant’s Wired Founda- 
tion for the Northwest. Catalog prices. 

I" 0 RB Fromberg, Montana Beeswax 
Write for prices. 

Bk. F. Smith, Jr., Fromberg, Mont. 


BEST QUALITY bee supplies, attractive 

prices, prompt shipment Illustrated cata- 
log on request We buy beeswax at all 
time and remit promptly. 


The Colorado Honey Producers’ Ass'n, 
Denver, Colo 


MISCELLANEOUS 


KAI Wi Gt ‘ I \ mot 
i b 
POLICH PUT Ir $10 i l Wi 
e-hred ee Puy ur 
Ott He ‘ blette I 
GLADIOLI I he tcher oO 
hundred I mixed iz $1.50 ime 
ibe L Sa. Descriptive 
‘ H 1 W. Laube Wauseor 
oO} 
REI 0 t wh l t with $ on 
Root be ipplic at regular 
May or ( h with order 
M 1 A. V ma Aug ta 


MAKE queen introduction sure One Safin 
cave by mail, 25e: 5 for $1.00 
Allen Latham. Norwichtown, Conn 
GEORGE DEMUTH is editor-in-chief of 
Cleaning in Bee Culture lis field editor 
FE. R. Root This means a most carefully 
lited, able bee journal. Subscription price, 
two years for $1.00. Write for sample copy. 
Gleanings in Bee Culture, Medina, Ohio. 
accumu- 
lating bee shopworn; 
xld sized which we desire 
to dispose of and on which we can quote 
ou bargain prices Write for complete list 
of our bargain material. We can save you 
money on items you may desire from it. 
Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Illinois 
HAVE YOU any Bee Journals or bee books 
published previous to 1900 you wish to 
dispose of? If so send us a list. 
American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Il 


FOR ALE We are constantly 
supplies, slightly 


surpluses, etc., 


THE DADANT SYSTEM IN ITALIAN 

The “Dadant System of Beekeeping” is 
now published in Italian, ‘I! Systema d’Api- 
oltura Dadant.”’ Send orders to the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal Price $1.00 


WANTED 


WANTED Ambitiou ingle man to worl 
’ for the eason 1929. State 
¢ ted ind age Kiar I Baker 
| ( Mich 

BEI WANTED Will t le a Lewis Markl 
‘ N K51 fe » three-pound 
f i bee nd eer to be 
I M Extra " ood a 

M Kelle ( rre or rile lowa 
WANTEI I erienced man f irge apia 
( f pa i¢ hdw K leit 


EXCHANGI Package bec 


! ‘ i ridding 
( i i math 
T J M Cutt & R l M t 
’ A 
W ANTED—Experienced able-bodied man 
for extracted honey metate age exper! 


i wage 


Mont 


expected A. E. Schellhorn 


™ . 
e 4 


Huntley, 
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McGraw-Hill Publishes Useful 
New Book by Metcalf 
and Flint 


Most Illinois beekeepers are ac- 
quainted with W. P. Flint, chief ento- 
mologist of the Illinois State Natural 
History Survey, and with C. L. Met- 
calf, head of the Department of En- 
tomology of the University of Illi- 
nois. “Destructive and Useful In- 
sects’”’ is the title of a 900-page book 
by these two authors, just published 
by the McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
New York. 

For practical consideration of both 
useful and destructive insects this 
book is of immediate value, and those 
who have to combat the usual pests 
of garden and farm will find in it 
a wealth of practical points to help 
in control work and in learning the 
damage and description of the in- 
sects which bother. 

The injurious insects are consid- 
ered according to the crop which they 
affect, and cross indexing allows 
complete coverage with this classifi- 
cation. The text is easy and under- 
standable and the illustrations quite 
complete. A minimum of the hard 
scientific language is one of its wel- 
come features. 





The Beekeepers Annual 


A copy of the “Beekeeping An- 
nual” for 1929 has recently reached 
this office. It contains more than a 
hundred pages of interesting matter 
bound in paper covers. Copies may 
be had at 25 cents each from Mr. 
Herbert Mace, Harlow, Essex, Eng- 
land. 

This “Beekeeping Annual” is an 
unusual publication, containing as it 
does matter of special interest for 
the current year. There are pages 
with rules and blank space for the 
beekeeper’s records for each of the 
months. Annie D. Betts contributes 
an extended account of recent scien- 
tific advances in the industry. This 
is followed by an article on bee dis- 
ease and another on official investiga- 
tions at the Rothamsted Experiment 
Station. There are reviews of bee 
books which appeared during the past 
year, accounts of shows and meet- 
ings, directory of associations, and 
other matter suitable for reference 
on the part of any well-informed bee- 
keeper. The bee men of Great Britain 
are to be congratulated that the in- 
terest there is sufficient to justify the 
publication of such an annual. 





The Practical Bee Guide 


Many American beekeepers are al- 
ready familiar with the ‘Practical 
Bee Guide,’ written by Rev. J. G. 
Digges, editor of the Irish Bee Jour- 
nal. A new edition has recently ap- 
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peared. The first edition was pub- 
lished in May, 1904, and from that 
time the book has enjoyed a steady 
sale. The present edition is the sixth, 
making a total of thirty thousand 
copies which have come from the 
press. 

The present edition has been en- 
tirely revised and reset. The pages 
are larger and the number has been 
increased to more than three hun- 
dred. Ireland may not be a land of 
large commercial honey production, 
but her people must appreciate the 
bees, as is evidenced by the popu- 
larity of the Digges book. 

The ‘Practical Bee Guide” is not 
confined to Old World methods, but 
space is given to a discussion of 
American equipment, and American 
authorities are frequently quoted. 
We congratulate Editor Digges on 
the success of his book. In _ paper 
covers it sells for one dollar. 


Bees Pay for Education 


The February Farm and Fireside 
has a brief story of how the bees 
are paying for the education of Miss 
Dorothy Newbauer of Minnesota. 
Miss Newbauer has been mentioned 
in these columns as an assistant to 
Francis Jager in his queen rearing 
operations. 

According to the Farm and Fire- 
side story, Miss Newbauer still has 
two years in the university before 
securing her degree in entomology 
and plant pathology. She is quoted 
as saying that the bees have paid 
all her expenses thus far and she 
expects them to carry her through 
her entire course. 


Sainfoin Seed 
Many inquiries have come in ask- 
ing where sainfoin seed may be ob- 
tained for trial purposes. The seed 
which we have planted was purchased 





May 


from the John A. Salzer Seed Com- 
pany, seed growers and florists, 
La Crosse, Wisconsin. A letter from 
Kenneth E. Salzer, vice-president, 
says they have a limited amount of 
the seed on hand and expect to have 
more later. It is the best French 
grown seed obtainable. 








STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP 


Statement of the ownership, management 
circulation, etc., required by the Act of Con- 
gress of August 24, 1912, of American Bee 
Journal, published monthly at Hamilton 
Illinois, for April, 1929: 


STATE OF ILLINOIS, i 
County of Hancock, 3 


a notary public in and for 
the state and county aforesaid, personally 
appeared M. G. Dadant, who, having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is the business manager of the 
American Bee Journal, and that the follow- 
ing is, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management, etc., of the aforesaid publica- 
tion for the date shown in the above cap- 
tion, rendered by the Act of August 24, 
1912, embodied in Section 443, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse side 
of this form, to-wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor and busi- 
ness manager are: 

Publishers, American 
ilton, Ill. 


Editor, C. P. Dadant, Hamilton, II. 


Managing editor, Frank C. Pellett, Hamil- 
ton, Ill. 

Business manager, 
ilton, Ill. 


2. That owners are: 


Before me, 


Bee Journal, Ham- 


M. G. Dadant, Ham- 


C. P. Dadant, Hamilton, III. 
H. C. Dadant, Hamilton, Ill. 
V. M. Dadant, Hamilton, Il. 
C. S. Dadant, Hamilton, III. 
L. C. Dadant, Hamilton, III. 
M. G. Dadant, Hamilton, Ill. 


Leon Saugier, Hamilton, III. 

Joseph Saugier, Hamilton, III. 

That the known bondholders, mortgagees 
and other security holders owning or hold- 
ing one per cent or more of the total amount 
of bonds, mortgages or other securities are: 
None. 

(Signed) M. G. DADANT, 
Business Manager American Bee Journal 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
eighth day of April, 1929. 
BIRDIE ASH, 
Notary Public. 
My commission expires March 6, 1930. 
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Fancy Section Honey 


Dadant’s Surplus Foundation 


A STANDARD OF PERFECTION 


This foundation gives each section 
a delicate center that blends per- 
fectly with every bite. 
pleased 
the comb honey producer’s biggest 





Sold by all | 
Lewis -Dadant 


Dealers 












Remem- 
customers are 





Choice or No. 1 Sections 


DADANT & SONS, Hamilton, Illinois 


\}|\|) For chunk 
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. Slices easily 
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| Root Sections Are the Best That Can Be Made 





FINEST AND WHITEST. Comb honey sells on appearance, and that appear- 
ance should be the very best. To bring the highest price, the color of the section 
must be white or light cream, it must be smooth and highly polished, with no lumber 
blemish. So, only the clearest, toughest white basswood lumber is used in making 

. ROOT QUALITY sections. Every foot of it is selected by experts. Of this, only 
e the choicest is used for sections. 
1 

MOST ACCURATELY MADE. Great care is given to the surfacing and dove- 
tailing of our sections, which are polished both sides by special machines, giving an 
absolute uniform thickness. The dovetailed corners fit together without crushing the 

< wood, but hold tight and strong and true. Our long experience has enabled us to 
‘4 develop a groove that is exactly right to prevent breaking when folding and insures 
e firm and square corners. Root sections are least expensive because of practically no 
“a breakage. 

“ SOLD BY THE MILLIONS. The enormous demand for Root sections is the 
A result of better sections. The finer quality makes them the cheapest and most profit- 
v8 able section to use. They also give greater pleasure and satisfaction. Thousands of 
” e users confirm this. That is why the demand for ROOT QUALITY sections at Council 
he Bluffs alone has grown in the last two years, a half million each year—an increase 
i of one million sections. 

“" 


oi tHE A. 1. ROOT CO., OF IOWA - 


n- Bee Supeucs® COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA Bee Supeues 
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; Does the LOW PRICE on GLADIOL] GIVEN FREE 
= BEES and QUEENS 18 LE MARECHAL FOCH BULBS 


SS al ate "I for each Subscription 
“: GUIDE YOU IN BUYING, OR DOES 


to the Journal that 
QUALITY 


° you get for us, 
>) You cannot expect high class bees and queens at the 
7 cheapest prices. FOREHAND 3-BANDS may cost more 
than some bees and queens, but they are worth more. 
Thirty-five years on the market has proven this true. 
Safe delivery and perfect satisfaction guaranteed in U. S. 
and Canada. 








This spring when you 
long to have a flower 
garden of your own 
you will want to grow 
some gladioli. 


Syrup feed used in packages. You can get these 





1-11 12-25 bulbs at no cost to you 
Untested $1.00 $ .85 by sending us new sub- 
- ' .25 1.00 : 
an ee ah es a sciiptions to the Jour- 
Tested 2.00 1.75 

1to10 10ormore nal. For every three 
1 lb. Package Bees with Queens $2.75 $2.50 new subscriptions you 
: “3 nee a — — ao nan get we will send 60 of 
‘ " ackage ees wit ueens -75 5 e “he 
2 Frm. Nuclei and Queen 4.00 3.75 these bulbs. They are 
3 Frm. Nuclei and Queen 5.00 4.75 sent direct from the 


Write for prices on larger lots. All prices on bees are grower at (¢ alcium, 











| f. o. b my station. 5x. “x a | New York, to you. 
N. FOREHAND American Bee Journal 
GONZALEZ, FLORIDA HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 
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BEES JUST BEES 


The kind that'll give you perfect 

satisfaction. Good workers that get 

the honey. What more do you want? 

[’ § For over forty years I have 

E been a beekeeper. I know 

| R_ bees and can give you satis- 

» V faction— the kind I would 

q I want myself. I guarantee all 

4d) C my shipments. I make good 
I. E all losses in shipping. 





If you are still looking for bees as 
good as money can buy, just let me 
tell you about my bees and prices. 
Sure, there’s no obligation. 


oO. P. HENDRIX, West Point, Miss. 


(EXTRA | 


PACKAGE BEES 


When You Want Them 


2 pounds $3.50 
3 pounds 4.50 
Discount on large orders 
With pure bright Italian queens 


OHMERT HONEY CO. 


Dubuque, Iowa 









































MACK’S QUEENS | 
and PACKAGE BEES 
2-lb. package $3.75 
Ten packages, $3.50 each 
3-lb. package $4.50 
Ten packages, $4.25 each 
Queens 75c each, $8.40 a doz. 
Write for attractive prices 
on larger lots 
Every sale a satisfied customer 
Herman McConnell 


(The Bee and Honey Man) 
Robinson, Route 2, Illinois 























BEES--QUEENS 


2 Ib. Packages with queen (Italians) 


1 10 25 100 
$3.25 $3.00 $2.85 $2.75 
3-lb. Packages $1.00 additional 
Parcel Post packages 75c additional 


Queens, $1.00 each; $11.00 dozen; 
$75.00 per 100 


W. A. Whitmire, Milton, Fla. 














PACKAGE BEES 
AFTER MAY 20 
2-pound pkgs, with queens, $2.50 ea. 
Select unt. Italian queens, .50 ea. 
Satisfaction guaranteed 


THE CROWVILLE APIARIES 
| J.J. Scott, Prop., Winnsboro, La., R. 1 
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Dr.H.E. BARNARD, PrestDENnt 


New Products for Old Uses 

Jelly roll is a popular cake. It is 
made by spreading thin sponge cake 
with jelly and then rolling the slab 
into a cylinder which can be served 
by slicing the roll into half-inch sec- 
tions. 

Bakers have had trouble with their 
jelly rolls, sometimes because the 
jelly soaked into the cake, sometimes 
because the pure food authorities 
objected to the use of imitation color, 
which dyed apple jelly to a currant 
jelly appearance. 

From now on bakers will have a 
new jelly—pure, flavory, appetite 
appealing—in the honey pectin prod- 
uct which E. W. Stewart & Co., of 
Chicago, Illinois, are offering their 
baker customers. 

This company is carrying full-page 
advertisements in the bakers’ jour- 
nals describing honey jelly in words 
which should build a receptive mar- 
ket for honey at the bakeshop. Honey 
jelly combines the natural fine flavor 
of honey with Stewart’s fruit pectin. 
The result is honey jelly, which keeps 
its rich flavor and consistency under 
all conditions—never before possible 
in using strained honey. Now with 
honey jelly many mouth-watering 
baking creations may be produced 
honey jelly rolls, Bismarcks, .filled 
with honey jelly, cake filling, tart 
filling, coffee cake topping, ete. 

Samples of honey jelly are sent to 
inquiring bakers and full instruction 
given for its making. 

American Honey Institute has co- 
operated with the company in de- 
veloping formulas and will gladly 
recommend honey jelly roll as an 
important new item for the retail 
bakery trade. 

Honey Research 


The Congress which adjourned 
March 4 provided funds for begin- 
ning research on honey problems 


which have heretofore been un- 
touched because of lack of funds. 

Seventy-five hundred dollars has 
been appropriated for the Bureau of 
Chemistry to be used exclusively in 
the study of some of the pressing 
problems of the beekeeper and honey 
jobber. 

After several conferences, partici- 
pated in by the staff of the Bureau 
of Chemistry, Prof. James I. Hamble- 
ton, of the Bee Culture Laboratories, 
and Dr. H. E. Barnard, president of 
American Honey Institute, the fol- 


lowing projects were outlined for 
study under the terms of the special 
appropriation: 

1. A study of the acids in honey. 

2. The determination of the dias- 
tase content of honey. 

3. The 
honeys. 

As a supplemental study of the 
second project, some attention will 
be given to invertase, a constituent 
of honey of considerable importance, 
though but little is known of its oe- 
currence in honey. 

In studying the utilization of un- 
desirable honeys it is hoped that bee 
keepers who have on hand quantities 
of honey which is unsaleable becaus« 
of strong flavors, or other reason 
which because of the nature of the 
honey crop are not readily controlled, 
will supply the Bureau of Chemistry 
with adequate samples of such goods 

Professor James I. Hambleton, in 
charge of the Bee Culture Labora- 
tories of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, will cooperate with the Bureau 
of Chemistry in collecting honeys of 
known floral source. 

American Honey Institute is in 
constant touch with the work at 
Washington and welcomes any sug- 
gestion for present and future honey 
studies which will be helpful to the 
industry. 


utilization of undesirable 


An Institute Service 

It is an easy matter to sell bread 
to a starving man, but when the na- 
tional stomach is comfortably filled 
only experts can crowd more food 
into it. 

Honey is a concentrated food, 
usually classed along with sugar and 
carbohydrate. For 
years there has been a fear of obesity 
or over-plumpness, especially among 
women. 

At the present time this dread is 
diminished, but this generation and 
the next will continue to follow the 
suggestions of the food faddists that 
the way to reduce weight is to refrain 


starches as a 


from eating sugars and_ starche 
Honey consumption has to. suffe! 
along with all other energy foods, 


and the only way to 
lovers of 


impress up 

sweets the fact that th 
sugar gathered by bees from flows 

ing fields and blossoming orchards 
should be used to satisfy the craving 
for sweets is to organize the know!l- 
edge we have on the value of honey 
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in the diet and then to carry that 
knowledge to the consuming public. 
Miss Fischer has recently spent 
some time in the East training a 
group of demonstrators so that when 
they tell the story of honey to the 
customers to whom they talk in the 
fancy and grocer stores where they 
are demonstrating, they will build 
good-will and establish an appetite 
demand for honey which will far out- 
weigh the dread of over-plumpness. 
American Honey Institute believes 
that trained demonstrators, who not 
only know the value of honey in 
nutrition but who are able to show 
how it can be used in new and inter- 
esting dishes, will be of great assist- 
ance in placing honey back on the 
American table. It is our desire to 
be of service to all dealers in honey 
in the development of well-equipped 
and well-trained demonstrators. 
Honey in Wesson Oil Dressing 
Wesson Oil ad covered the full 
back page of the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal for April, page 109 in Good 
Housekeeping, and was beautifully 
colored. In the third paragraph was 
“A little honey for a touch of sweet- 


ness.”” Honey as an ingredient in 
salad dressings makes them better, 
and we are glad to see that allied 


food companies are manifesting this 
fact by including honey in their ad- 
vertising as the Institute is suggest- 
ing. 

Quaker Oats People Will Use 

Honey Recipes 

A letter from Mr. Lourie, of the 
advertising department of the Quaker 
Oats Company, addressed to the In- 
stitute, said: ‘Thank you so much for 
your suggestions for our Muffets ad- 
vertising. With your permission, we 
would like to add the three recipes 
for honey muffet dishes which you 
have sent.” 

Requests for Feature Articles 

The following persons have ex- 
pressed a desire for honey copy to 
be prepared by the Institute and have 
specified the type of material they 
wish. Three popular magazines are 
edited by these household editors, 
and here is what they can use: 

Ruth Axtell Chalmers, Modern 
Priscilla—Honey Tea and Afternoon 
Dainties. Honey Confections for the 
Holidays. 

Mrs. Ida Migliario, the Household 
Magazine — Children Like Honey 
Combinations. Honey for the Picnic 
Lunch. (‘Be very glad to have you 

repare for me an exclusive story 

meerning these subjects and would 


interested in photographs illus- 
ating these articles.’’) 

Mrs. Caroline King, the Country 
Gentleman — Honey Tea _ Dainties. 


Holiday Confections. (Wants exclu- 


e material from Institute, not syn- 
ated material.) 
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RED STICK PACKAGE B 


ARE AT THEIR PEAK IN MAY 
HUNDREDS OF PACKAGE COLONIES 









1 to 100 two-pound packages $2.75 
1 to 100 three-pound packages 3.40 
1 to 100 two-frame nuclei 3.00 
1 to 100 three-frame r lei 3.65 





Above price include select untested pure Italian queer and 


our isual big overweight 


Queens $1.00 Each. Pure Matings Guaranteed 
JUNE PRICES 




















1 to 100 two-pound package $2.25 
1 to 100 three-pound package 2.90 
1 to 100 two-frame nuclei 2.50 
1 to 100 three-frame nuclei 3.15 
Same grade of queer and overweight included in above prices 

Dear Buyers If you cou!d read the letter of praise that are already coming 
in from this year hipments of bees, you would wash us out” with orders Our 
system is perfect The most bees reported dead in one package thi year was two 
dozen—-two dozen out 16,000! I this perfe hipping, perfect bees, or both? 
Will you look further when you can get RED STICK bees at these prices and with 
this safety? 

Our package ire shipped on igar syrup; queen is inside the cage and inside 
the cluster, but in her own cage We have nothing but pure Italian State health 
certificate sent with each hipment and queen One hundred, per cent satisfaction 


positively guaranteed or money back 


Remember thi RED STICK BEES are 


claimed by customer and inspectors 
to be the most productive, be 


mated and easiest to handle 


RED STICK APIARIES 


BATON ROUGE, LOUISIANA 











CANADIAN BEEKEEPERS 


Chrysler’s Process Foundation 
In E-V-E-R-Y TEST the V-E-R-Y BEST 


Made of pure Beeswax, Perfect Milling and Refining 


CHRYSLER’S Lock-End, End Spacing Top Bar BROOD FRAMES are the 
strongest and more quickly assembled than any frame made. 


Send for our Catalogue. 


\ W. A. CHRYSLER & SON, Chatham, Ont., Canada 














= = 
Two-pound package without queen $2.50 
Two-pound package with queen 3.50 
Extra pound bee 1.00 


ITALIAN QUEENS, UNTESTED 


$1.00 


Overweight, prompt hipment, discount on quantity 


Health certificate furnished 


Jj. F. McVAY, Jackson, Alabama 
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BEE SUPPLIES 
Our 1929 catalog now ready for distribution. 
Send for free copy. 


We would like to hear from Beekeeper’s Associations who are in- 
terested in buying their supplies at a great saving. 


A. H. RUSCH & SON CO. 


REEDSVILLE, WISCONSIN 
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VICTOR'S THREE-BANDED ITALIANS | 


QUEENS, PACKAGE BEES 


THE KIND THAT ROLL IN THE HONEY AND 
MAKE THE RECORDS 
Health Certificate with Each Shipment 


Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 
upon receipt of bad order 


All losses will be replaced 
report signed by express agent. 

Two-pound package of bees with select young queen: 
$3.35 each; eleven to twenty-five, $3.20 each; twenty-six or 
each. For three-pound packages, add 90c¢ each. 


One to ten, 
more, $3.00 


Untested queens: One to ten, 
90c each; twenty-six to fifty, 80c 
Tested queens, $1.50. Breeders, 


$1.00 each; 
each. More 
$5.00. 


eleven to twenty-five, 
than fifty, 75¢ each. 


I raise my own queens and compete with the best as to quality. 


W. O. VICTOR, Queen Specialist 
UVALDE, TEXAS 


























0 ONE WANTS YOUR HIVES-- | 


If They Are Branded 


Branded equipment is too “hut” to be stolen. Every part of a beehive that is 
made of wood can be branded with your name—for identification. 
Branding, besides serving to identify your equipment, will advertise your prod- 


uct, as frames, sections and shipping cases can be branded with your name or 


trademark. 
from the 


repairing 


torch, and other tools can be substi- 
tanks, or the 


disease. 


The branding iron is detachable 
tuted 
used to scorch out 

The shape and 
handle and the 


such as coppers for flame itself can be 
there has 
this 


branding is continuous, as the 


soldering 


boxes where been 


torch brand makes it convenient to 


iron is always red hot. 


design of gasoline 


ideal tool for the 


beekeeper. 


Its various uses commend it as an 
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Gaspard’s High Quality Queens and Bees ) 


FOR SPRING 1929 — GOLDEN AND THREE-BANDED ITALIANS 


Two-pound packages with select young queen—1 to 9, $3.10; 10 to 24, $3.00; 
25 or more, $2.75. 
24, $4.00; 


Three-pound packages with select young queen—1 to 9, $4.25; 10 to 
25 or more, $3.75. 
Four-pound porheere. with select young queen- 
$5.00; 25 or more, $4.75 
Two- and three- frame nuclei with select young queens same prices as two- and 
three-pound packages. 
SPECIAL—A two-frame nuclei, three pounds of bees and a 
select young queen, 1 to 9, $5.00; 10 or more, $4.75 each 
All bees are shipped on standard Hoffman frame of brood and enough honey for 
feed in transit. A health certificate with each shipment. Shipping season starts 
April 5. Orders booked with 20 per cent, balance 20 days before shipment. All 
loss will be immediately replaced upon receipt of bad-order report signed by ex- 
press agent. Address— 


J. L. GASPARD, Hessmer, Louisiana 


Each, 1 to 9, $5.25; 10 to 24, 
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Bibliography 
We are in receipt from Cornell 
University of a memoir upon the 
“Variation and Correlation in the 


Appendages of the Honeybee,” by 
Dr. E. F. Phillips. 
This work is too scientific for us 


to publish in extenso, but it is very 


interesting to peruse, and we judge 
that the author and his co-worker, 
D. B. Casteel, found great pleasure 


in all the studies 
ments mentioned. 

One of the principal studies con- 
sisted in microscopic investigation to 
ascertain the number of hooks in the 
wings of bees, to fasten the front 
and rear wings in flight. Great varia- 
tion was found. 

One might wish that some of the 
studies had been made upon the 
length of tongue, but most of the 
facts given in this connection are 
from the Russian _ scientists, who 
found, as we have already seen else- 
where, that the bees of southern 
Russia, and especially of the Cau- 
casus regions, have the _ longest 
tongues, even longer than those of 
the bees of parts of Italy. 

The statement is made that the 
cell sizes of combs built on founda- 
tion are more regular than those of 
naturally built comb, a fact of which 
we were quite sure already. 

The statement is confirmed that 
the drones of Italian bees, whether 
reared in America or in Italy, are 
not uniform in color, drones quite 
dark being often produced by queens 
of light-colored bees. 

The tests of wing veins indicate 
to these scientists that there is a 
greater number of veins on the wings 
of those bees produced when there 
is greater warmth and greater abun- 
dance of food. They also find more 
variation in drones than in workers, 
or in queens. 

Variations 
to greater or 
where the insects are reared, 
they find that the number of 
in the wings depends in part upon 
the greater or warmth and 
greater or less abundance of food in 
the hive at the time of rearing. 

Variations in the weather and 
feeding conditions of the colony, as 
well as in the cells, there- 
fore are of importance, as well as 
the influence of honey harvest con- 
ditions. 

A. S. Mikhailov, of the Tula Ex- 
periment Station in Russia, is men- 
tioned as reporting that a decrease 
in temperature from 35 to 30 de- 
grees centigrade (95 to 86 F.) 
brought about by placing the de- 
veloping brood in an incubator and 
changing the temperature, decreases 
the length of the proboscis and of 
the wings. He also states that bees 
hatched in new combs large! 


and the measure- 
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than those that emerge from old 
combs. This is a fact of which we 
were already aware. 

The entire memoir shows a great 
deal of study and must have been 
enjoyable to write. It contains fifty- 
two pages, and quotations are made 
of thirty-three works of various stu- 
dents. Fifteen of those works are 
by Russian scientists. W. W. Alpatov, 
who spent several months in the 
United States, is one of the prin- 
cipal authors quoted. 


Florida Floods 


I have been up around Wewa- 
hitechka the past three days. The 
water from the recent floods was 
dropping so that an occasional ridge 
along the river would begin to show. 
The bridge over the arm of the Dead 
Lakes just as you approach Wewa- 
hitchka had nearly four feet of water 
on the driveway. At this point the 
river was spread out eight or ten 
miles wide and was twelve or thir- 
teen feet above normal stage. 

With the exception of two or 
three, all the apiary scaffolds were 
covered with from a few inches to 
several feet of water. It would be 
impossible to estimate the loss of 
field bees. From past experience, I 
would estimate that it would run as 
high as 50 per cent of the field force. 

Only a few apiaries sustained 
losses from drowning of colonies. 
Mr. Jim Rish lost over 100 colonies 
and Mr. Joe Whitfield lost nearly 
150 colonies and equipment by hav- 
ing temporary scaffold collapse. Mr. 
Whitfield also had forty barrels of 
tupelo honey at his apiary, which 
was submerged for several weeks. 
Most of the apiaries on the lower 
river were raised a few feet above 
their usual stands and saved from 
the flood. Indications are that the 
production of the territory will be 
materially affected by the loss of 
field bees and the flow coming earlier 
than usual. J. L. Morgan, 

Apalachicola, Florida. 


The Hard Winter Just Passed 


In every direction, in Europe, com- 
ments are made upon the hard win- 
ter, especially the months of Feb- 
ruary and March. The “Apicoltore 
Moderno,” published in Turin, sug- 
gests that the North Pole was return- 
ing the visits paid to it by the mod- 
ern explorers. 


“Honey, How To Use It” 


A special bulletin, No. 122, by 
\licee M. Child and Agnes Kolshorn, 
’ the division of home economics, 
University of Minnesota. Well done, 
The recipes are most tempting. 
\ddress inquiries for copies as above. 
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MUTH’S PRICES SAVE $ 


Here are some of our prices from our 1929 catalog 


GUARANTEED HIGHEST QUALITY 


5 lb. boxes Medium Brood 69c per lb. 
5 lb. boxes “‘Hercules’’ Non-Sag. _70c per lb. 
5 lb. boxes Thin Surplus Fdn. _._.. 72¢ per |b. 
5 10 fr. 1 story Metal Cover Hives $13.60 
5 10 fr. 1 story Wood Cover Hives _.... 10.95 
500 No. 1 44%4x1% Sections -__- 5.60 
1 2 fr. No. 15 Rev. Honey Extractor _.. 22.90 


Send us a list of your requirements. 


OUR CATALOG IS YOURS FOR THE ASKING 


THE FRED W. MUTH CoO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Package Bees, Queens 


NEW CUSTOMERS sending full remittance with order we will 
make the first ten two-pound packages with young laying queens 
at $2.50 per package. 


If you want more than ten packages, will book your order with 
10 per cent down, balance just before shipping, at $3.70 each. Add 
90c extra for three-pound packages with queens. Extra queens, 
$1.00 each. Breeders, $10.00 each. Years of experience in raising 
and shipping the finest of honey gathering Italian bees. 


Blue Bonnet Apiaries, Mercedes, Texas 
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TIME and MONEY Means a Lot 


To Beekeepers in Minnesota and Surrounding States 


In the rush of the season you can get 
all of your supplies close to home. We 
have Lewis and Dadant goods on hand at 
all times and at prices no higher than you 


would pay at the factory. Whether you 
come over in your car or mail in your or 
der, you save both time and money. And 


this means a lot. 





Lewis and Dadant Bee Supplies are known 
We like rush orders, 


throughout the land. We have everything you 
as we buy in car need to help you to make the most from your bees 
lots and ship same this year every year. 


day order is re 
antuad. Dadant’s Wired Foundation and Lewis Slotted 
Bottombar Frames on hand at all times. 


STANDARD LUMBER COMPANY 


Winona Graceville — Brainerd 


MINNESOTA 
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YES 


We Have Shaved 
OUR PRICES 


but our queens will be better than 
ever. Either our own strain of Ital- 
ians, bred for years for gentleness, 
honey getting and vigor, or Carnio- 
lans from our imported stock will 
prove highly satisfactory to you. 
Write for our Book ABOUT BEES. 
It is free. PRICES to July 1: 1 to 9 
inclusive, $1.50 each; 10 or more, 
$1.45 each. Breeding queens, serv- 
ice guaranteed for season, $10 each. 


JAY SMITH 


Route 3 Vincennes, Indiana 
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Hummer’s Package Bees 


AT LOWER PRICES 
with select untested queen, 1 to 100, 
$3.75. We 
light weight cages that reduce 
reared with honey, the 


Two-pound package $2.80. Three-pound 
with 


packages, safe delivery, 


package select untested queen, 1 to 100, guarantee overweight 


no disease, express charges 


good young bees that are natural food for raising bees. We 














give you good, vigorous, young queens, service and satisfaction. Orders booked 
without deposit. We have been in the bee business in Mississippi for 37 years. 
GEO. A. HUMMER & SON, 
PRAIRIE POINT, MISSISSIPPI 
, 





INDIANA-- ILLINOIS SERVICE 


LEWIS -- DADANT SUPPLIES 


We ship your order the same day it is received, by freight, truck, 
express, parcel post, or air mail. 


ADAM SNIDER & COMPANY 


TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA 
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Honey-makers 


/YANCEY HUSTLERS 


Reduced Prices for May Delivery 
For quick service, order direct from this ad. 
with the fine packages we send you. 


$3.00; 25 or more, $2.80 each 
4.00; 25 or more, 3.80 each 


You will be pleased 
2-lb. pkg. with select queen, 
3-lb. pkg. with select queen, 

There is still time for 


honey this season. 


CANEY VALLEY APIARIES, 


Yancey Bros., Owners 


our big packages to gather a nice crop of 


Bay City, Texas 














May 
BRIGHT THREE BANDED ITALIAN QUEENS 


$1.00 each; 6 for 
$37.50; 100, $70.00. 


$5.50; 12, $10.00; 50, 

2%-lb. package with 
untested queen, $3.50; 10 or more, $3.40. 
3%-lb. package, $4.50; 10 or more, $4.40. 
These are our comb honey specials. Health 
certificate. Safe arrival, satisfaction guar- 
anteed. 


TAYLOR APIARIES, LUVERNE, ALA. 





CAUCASIANS 
CARNIOLANS 


PACKAGE BEES 


Beekeepers! Try our thrifty, hardy Cau- 
ecasian or Carniolan queens and bees for 
1929. You will find them unequaled for 
honey production. Untested queens, $1.30 
each; 6, $7.00; 12 or more, $1.00 each. Two- 
pound packages, 1 to 5, $4.00 each; 5 to 20, 
$3.25 each; 20 or more, $3.00 each. Queens 
included. No disease. 


Write for free circular 


W. A. HOLMBERG, Turlock, California 








BEEWARE 
EXTRACTORS 


American Cans and Pails, Glass 

Honey Jars, Wired Foundation 
Catalog for the asking 

write 


If you wish prompt service, 


B. F. SMITH, Jr., Fromberg, Montana 














Canadian Beekeepers’ Attention 


QUALITY IN SUPPLIES 


We specialize in Ruddy Manufac- 
turing Co.’s Bee Ware. The material 
is specially selected lumber scientific- 
ally cured and air dried to ensure the 
least possible variation of  shrink- 
age or expansion under our severe 
weather conditions. All work is prop 
erly spaced and jointed to give that 
uniformity, accuracy and smoothness 
of finish unobtainable with home- 
made or ordinary planing mill prod- 
ucts. 

GET YOUR SUPPLIES EARLY 


Langstroth Hives, Extracting and Comb 
Honey Supers, Honey Extractors, Feeder 
Foundation (Airco and Dadant’s Wired) 
Queen and Drone Traps, Smokers, Honey 


Knives, etc. 
tities. 


Special Prices on Large Quan- 


Write for full particulars 
of Stock Handled 


STEELE, BRIGGS SEED CO., Limited 


Regina, Sask., and Winnipeg, Man. 








GET RUNNING’S BEES 


AND GET HONEY — THEY SATISFY 
PACKAGES AND NUCLEI 
The kind WE use in our extensive Michigan 


Apiaries where © produce honey 
y the car load 


ALL ITALIAN STOCK 


Service guaranteed, Stock bred for honey get- 
ing and gentleness. PRICES RIGHT. Let 


us name you prices on any quantity. 


Address until Jan. Ist 


DAVID RUNNING, FILION, MICH. 


After Jan. Ist, Sumterville, Alabama 
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